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leader training courses were con- 


CNO. "Social Trends and the Future of National Organiza- 
tions" was discussed t y representatives to the Council of 
National Organizations at CNO's Annual Meeting, December 
12-14, in Atlantic City. 

A symposium, chaired by John Schwertman, Director, 
Yenter for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 
viewed trends and implications in political, economic, 
and socio-psychological areas as they related to the 
educational activities of national organizations. 

CNO business sessions emphasized arranging for more 
face-to-face meetings of CNO representatives and other 


ducted from coast-to-coast. There 
are currently over 1,600 Great Book 


discussion groups meeting bi-weekly 
throughout the nation 


© A loan fund set up for the ex- 


ly ay 7 | . 
clusive use of adult students who 


are enrolled in extension course 


has been announced by the Univer- 


ity of Michigan 


® Representatives from 18 institu- personnel of national organizations whose work relates 
tions and from 12 states attended the to adult education. The total plan of work for 1956 is 
Cor fer nce m The Ur \ I t\ and ‘ : RY " 
onference on Thi sees repair published in the CNO News. 


World Affairs Adult Education held 
at the University of Minnesota from 
August 28-30 


Elected to the Executive Committee for 1956 were: 
Margaret S. Wingert, Chairman; Max Birnbaum, Vice Chair- 
man; Louis A. Radelet, Secretary; Frank C. Abbott, Ambrose 
Caliver, Mayhew Derryberry, Gunnar Dybwad, George Guern- 


bd “Developing Leade hip in 


Georgia’ was the theme of a leader 


+ Me 


sey, Herbert Hunsaker, Perry Sandell, and Mary B. Settle... 


ship training institute presented in 
Atlanta, Geo fia, Sept mber 30, b 

the Atlanta Division of the Univer 

ity and sponsors d by the Pilot Club 
of Atlanta 


MEMBERSHIP. About 4,000 of the membership Study ques- 
tionnaires mailed in December have been returned and 
are now being coded. Members who have not yet returned 
these questionnaires are urged to do so immediately. 
A follow-up questionnaire goes into the mailS as we go 
tO preSS.ece 


® The American Labor Education 
Service held its second annual Trade 


FIELD DEVELOPMENT. At a conference December 6, Sponsored 
jointly by the New York Adult Education Council and AEA' 
Field Development Service, some 200 adult educators and 
community representatives discussed ways in which adult 
education can help meet the problems of large metropol- 
itan areas. The participants also heard reports on the 
White House Conference on Education and its significance 
for adult education... 


Inion Resident School on the United 


I 

Nation the week ol Novembe r is. 
Forty AFL, CIO, and independent 
union officers and members met in 
New York City with polit cal and 


econom! authorities to discu oute 


standing international ji i 


® “Denver Presents”, a calendar of 
activith publi hed by the Adult 
Education Council of Denver, re- 
port a circulation of 25,000. Also 
The Denver Post now carries in it 


Sunday “Calendar of Events” the 


PUBLICATIONS. Sale of the Leadership Pamphlets is so 
gratifyingly heavy that special work sessions have been 
set up on Saturdays to fill the orders... 


ARCHITECTURE. The Commission on Architecture reports that 
an illustrated brochure entitled "Architecture for Adult 


activities listed in “Denver Present i 
Education" is now almost complete... 


and gives the Council a by-line 


EDUCATION FOR THE FOREIGN BORN. This Section held three 
meetings in St. LouiS on instructional procedures, audio- 
visual materials, and curriculum problems in education 
for the foreign born... The Section will continue editing 
HELPS For Teachers of the Foreign Born, now published by 


® Stephen M. Corey has been ap- 
pointed the new dean of Columbia 
University Teache College, effec- 
tive Sept. 1, 1955, Dr. Hollis L 
Caswell, president of the college 
NAPSAE, and is cocperating in the development of a proj- 
ect to make books and materials for the instruction of 
the foreign born nationally available to teachers and 
administrators... 


® Daniel J tabitt wa recent! 
named vice-president and director 
of adult education at St. Mary’s Uni- 
versity, San Antonio, Texa He 
was formerly director of adult edu- 
cation at the College of 
Kansas City, Mo 


HOME AND FAMILY LIFE. The Core Committee of the Home and 
Family Life Section has revised a list of sources of 
printed materials in home and family life originally 
prepared for the 1954 AEA Conference. The revised list is 
now available from AEA... 


YOUNG ADULT EDUCATION, Thirty-three people interested in 
young adult education attended the meetings of this Sec- 
tion at the AEA Conference. The highlight of the 


® Leland P. Bradford represented 
the U.S. Government at the UNESCO 
Conference on Adult Education in 
Paris, August 29-September 3. O¢ 


eetings 


w4S a panel discussion on the integration of the young 


adult into democratic society... 


february, 1956 
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bringing 


into the class room 


“The heart has reasons the mind knows not of” 


Pascal 


By ANNETTE SMITH LAWRENCE AND SALLY LIBERMAN SMITH 


We were trying to bring “the un- 
conscious” into the classroom, trying 
to uncover for class inspection some 
of the feelings behind our words and 
some of the meanings behind our ac- 
tions. We were trying to ferret out 
some of the unconscious forces that 
motivate us—in a hope to understand 
ourselves and our group more fully. 

This, then, is a report of our efforts 
at New York University’s Graduate 
School of Education. A Broadway 
producer would hardly be interested 
in Our attempt to present abstract 
ideas in dramatic form, but fellow 
students in two different classroom 


situations an informal seminar in 


Annette Lawrence lives downtown 
and Sally Smith lives uptown in 
New York City, They get together 
somewhere in between to collabo 
rate on articles in the mental health 
held, Mes 
imerican Unity, published by The 
Council Against Intolerance. In her 


Lawrence is editor of 


“free” time she is working toward 
a Master's Degree at New York 
University 

Mrs. Smith works with the Men 
tal Health Materials Center in New 
York City. She is author of the 
book, A Child's Guide to a Parent's 
Mind, and filmstrips by the same 
fame produced by the National 
Association for Mental Health. She 
was named in 1955 by Mademoiselle 
magazine as “one of the 10 young 
women of the year”... for achieve 
ment in the held of mental health 


human relations and a course in a 
formal setting in the philosophy of 
seemed to find the new 
type of presentation rewarding. 

In both cases we were anxious to 


education 


develop a technique to help promote 
more self-knowledge and more self- 
realization. These, we feel, need to 
he specific aims of education. 

In the seminar our purpose was to 
analyze the process by which a group 
of total strangers in September had, 
by late November, become a some- 
what cohesive working unit. 

We decided that the use of a 
dramatic form would be effective in 
assuring identification and participa- 
tion by members of the group. We 
also thought that such a presentation 
would aid us in revealing some of the 
conscious and unconscious forces 
working in the seminar group. 

he stage “props” were a couple of 
chairs back to back. One of us took 
the role of the conscious forces, the 
other the unconscious, As the actual 
lines were spoken: wy Lt, i) ) 
I'm COVERT.” “I'm BLATANT 
..- I’m LATENT.” 

“I'm what asks questions on the 
outside.” “I'm what asks questions on 
the inside.” 

Miss Blatant faced the audience, 
Miss Latent faced the other way. Miss 
Blatant’s voice bellowed, Miss La- 
tent’s voice was just audible. Thus 
were roles established. (Incidentally, 


as the two of us worked on the pres- 
entation, we inevitably did a little 
self-analysis and discovered that the 
more blatant of the two automatic- 
ally assumed the role!) 

Miss Blatant confronted the group 
with questions repeatedly asked by 
seminar members throughout the six 
weeks, such as, “Are there procedures 
for us to follow that have been 
proved valid?” 

Miss Latent quietly imitated the 
same tone of voice, but said, “Are 
there certainties?” 

The second was the more subtle 
implication of the first. The under- 
lying intent of most of the questions 
repeatedly asked by group members 
had been the desire for faculty ap- 
proval and for guiding certainties. 

As we charted group problems and 
group progress through the above 
method, we gradually moved our 
chairs so that they were not quite 
back to back. We began to clarify 
long statements. For example, Miss 
Latent said, “You know that what 
we are doing in this seminar is often 
what our society is doing, and per- 
haps what man has always done 
looking for certainties rather than 
learning to live with the uncertain- 
ties, looking for structure outside 
ourselves rather than using ourselves 
as good sources of reference.” 

Shortly thereafter we moved our 
chairs so that Blatant and Latent 


adult leadership 
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faced each other to show that with 
exploration, probing, and under- 
standing, barriers often break down. 

In the conversation period that 
followed, we used specific situations 
that had occurred during the term 
and named names of class members 
to illustrate class progress. We ended 
our presentation with a few questions 
for everyone to think about. One of 
them was, “Is there more satisfaction 
in following instructions, or partict- 
pating in the making and carrying 
out of instructions?” 

Class agreement was general that 
the method was effective in revealing 
thoughts and feelings underlying 
everyday statements and questions, 
It proved to be a start toward some 
self-exploration as well as an anal- 
ysis of group processes. Throughout 
the remainder of the school term, 
class members refererred back to our 
presentation. One member remarked, 
“As I would ask a question or hear a 
question repeatedly asked, | would 
remember your presentation and 
then ask myself what really was being 
said under this word-disguise.” 


we try it again 


Because we felt that this method 
had been successful in the seminar, 
and finding ourselves classmates 
again in a course on the philosophy 
of education, we decided to try the 
same method for our required term 
project. Gathering two young men 
who were interested, we presented a 
much more complicated skit in a 
strictly formal classroom setting. The 
skit was concerned with the role of 
the dissenter in modern society, 

Entitled “The Problem of Saying 
NO”, our focal point was: It is essen- 
tial to human development, to the 
betterment of human relationships, 
and to more healthy living that bu- 
man beings know what they believe 
in, are able to commit themselves to 
those beliefs, stand against the ma- 
jority when necessary to defend what 
they believe in—to say NO when 
they want to say NO. 

In the final production a narrator 
asked the class three questions: 

1. “What does it take to stand up 
for what you believe in?” 

2. “What does it mean to commit 
yourself to your beliefs?” 

4. “What inner resources do you 


need in order to defend your beliefs 


if the majority is against. you?” 
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From there the purpose of the 
presentation was explained, the con- 
cepts with which we were concerned 
were clarified, and the situation we 
were to use was set up. 

The narrator concluded his intro- 
duction: “A group of class members 
are sitting around before class begins, 
talking about the term paper. As 
each one talks, we will hear what he 
says to his classmates and then we'll 
hear what is going on behind his 
words; the unconscious will enter 
the classroom and give us some clues 
to our questions. How will that hap- 
pen? Here are the spokesmen.” 

It was then that Overt, Covert, and 
Even More Covert announced them- 
selves. They could also be called 
Conscious, Below Conscious, and 
Deep Unconscious when the lines 
required. Three chairs were the 
props, with the three characters lined 
up one behind the other, facing the 
class. The narrator was on the side 
and cued the lines. For example, 
“Say, how are you coming with your 
term paper? Are you going to say 
what you want to say or are you 
going to echo the professor?” 

Miss Overt, Mr. Covert, and Mr. 
Even More Covert acted as eight 
personalities, Five were assenters, 
agreeing with the professor becausé 
(a) they honestly believed what they 
were saying or (b) because they werg 
opportunists, yes-men, or status hunt- 
ers. Three personalities were dissent- 
ers. They disagreed with the profes- 
sor because (a) they honestly be- 
lieved in what they were saying, or 
(b) because they revolted against 
everything as they do against Papa, 
or (c) because they were “Bohemian” 
dissenters, intellectual faddists. 

One personality said: 

Overt: Yes indeed, I agree with the 
professor completely. He couldn't 
be wrong. 

Covert: I agree with everybody. I 
want to be popular. I think others 
will like me if I “yes” them. 


Even More Covert: I do not dare 
dissent. I have no beliefs, for 1 
want to be loved by everyone. | 
depend on others to bolster my 
self-esteem. 

Another personality expressed sen- 
tences such as these: 

Overt: No, I’m not going to write 
what teacher wants me to write. 
He wants us to say what he says. 


He doesn't know what he’s talking 
about. None of them do. I'll show 
them. I'll be different. 


Covert: My father thinks he knows 
what's right all the time. If there's 
one aim in life I have, it’s not to 
be like him—in fact, I darn well 
won't be like him. 


Even More Covert: I wish my father 
would listen more to me. I love 
him yet hate him. If only I weren't 
afraid of him. 


Another dissenter was portrayed; 


Overt: I have spent a lifetime devel- 
oping my beliefs and they are de- 
fensible. No matter what the con- 
sequences are, | am expressing dis- 
agreement with the professor in 
my paper. 

Covert: I am able to dissent because 
I have confidence in myself and 
deeply care for and love certain 
things in life, and with regard to 
these things I don’t compromise. 


Even More Covert: I care sutticient- 
ly for myself not to violate my 
own integrity. 

These characterizations were pet 
haps exaggerated for dramatic pur- 
poses, but we portrayed them to 
bring out certain thoughts and feel 
ings that we believed were pertinent 
to an exploration of what it meant 
to have and to defend beliefs. The 
narrator related the different charac- 
terizations to the purpose of the pres 
entation as the skit progressed, and 
slowly the participants moved their 
chairs so that they were facing one 
another again. We proposed that it 
requires three ingredients to defend 
one’s beliefs: the possession of de- 
fensible beliefs, the wisdom to un- 
derstand them, the inner strength to 
defend them. 

We then raised a number of ques- 
tions regarding these ingredients and 
the obstacles that are put up by the 
family, the church, the school, the 
culture generally, The question, 
“What does it take to defend your 
beliefs?” was repeated at the end of 
the presentation when the group of 
four turned to the class and in unison 
said, “We've given you a few clues, 
now what do you think?” 

This technique in which various 
levels of consciousness were drama. 
tized proved stimulating in our two 
situations. We recommend it for 
other adult groups. Oo 
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A REPORT TO MEMBERS ON 


THE 1955 


AEA DELEGATE ASSEM 


BY MALCOLM S. KNOWLES 


As some 650 pe ople who had been 
attending the national conference of 
the AEA in St. Louis last Novembe: 
started packing their bags on the 
afternoon of the 14th, 180 more 
settled down to an additional day 
and-a-half of harder work than ever. 
These were the official delegates to 
the Delevat Assembly, elected by 
the member ship to set directions and 
general policies of the Association 
for another year 

Over 140 of these delegates had 
been elected directly by the ALA 
members in their respective states 
Broadly representative of peopl who 
provide education for adults in local 
communities, they included libras 
Mans public school administrators 
university extension directors P.T.A. 
presidents, leaders from religious in 
stitutions, educational directors from 
labor and industry, and leaders from 
voluntary organizations, Ten others 
were delegates-at-large re presentative 
of the leadership of national organi- 
vations, Finally, there were six dele- 
gates appointed by state associations 
and 22 otheers and executive com- 
mittee members of the AEA. A good 
cross section of American adult edu 
cation 

Ihe main actions of the Delegate 
Assembly are highlighted here, cate 
gorized according to the areas of 
concern established by cight sub 
assemblies, and in the order of pr 


ority assigned by the sub-assemblies. 


Delegate Assembly 
Operations and Elections 


1. Election procedures were re- 
vised to provide for nominations by 
the Elections Committee, rather than 
by the ballots of individual members 
(nominations for state delegates will 
be made by state nominating com- 
muttees), 


2, A Committee on Resolutions 


i 


Administrative Coordinator, Adult Education 


and Recommendations was estab- 
lished to process proposals presented 
to the Delegate Assembly. 

4, A 15-member Elections Com- 
mittee was elected, with Maurice F. 
X. Donohue of the University of 


Chir ago as chairman. 


Administrative 
Structure and Operation 


|. The Committee on Committees, 
Commissions, and Sections was 10 
structed to restudy the AEA’s com 
mittee structure during the year and 
to present recommendations for tts 
revision to the 1956 Delegate As- 
sembly. It was also asked to draft a 
handbook for the guidance of com 
mittees, commissions, and sections. 

2. The 1956 Conference Planning 
Committee was instructed to provide 
more time for meetings of com- 
mittces, commissions, and sections at 


next year's national conference. 


Budget and Finance 


1. The 1956 budget was approved 
in principle, with a projected deficit 
of $20,000, with instructions to the 
Executive Committee to bring it into 
balance during the year. 

2. Authorization was given to the 
Executive Committee to establish an 
endowment fund to provide a stable 
base of support for services to the 
general field of adult education, 

4, Continued efforts to develop 
adult education seminars abroad for 
American adult educators were ap- 
proved, subject to the availability of 
outside financial support for them, 

i. Acknowledgement was made of 
the final responsibility of the Dele- 
gate Assembly and the membership 
for the financing of the Association, 
and a Delegate Assembly committee 
on Financial Policy and Budget was 
established to plan ways of carrying 
out this responsibility. 


ee 


Association of the U.S.A. 


Local, State, and 
National Relationships 


1. The sentiment was widely ex 
pressed that one of the most press- 
ing problems of the Association 
and of the entire field of adult edu- 
cation—is the building of a coherent 
pattern of relationships among in- 
dividuals and organizations at the 
local, state, and regional levels, and 
between them and the national organ- 
ization. Accordingly, the Executive 
Committee was instructed to institute 
a study of the “desirabilty and feasi- 
bility of establishing a pattern or 
patterns of local, state, and regional 
organization with a view to prepar- 
ing a plan for the affiliation of such 
organizations with the AEA, for pre- 
sentation to the 1956 Delegate As- 
sembly”. 

2. It was pointed out that while 
the Association has devoted consider- 
able resources to assisting local com- 
munity organizations for adult edu- 
cation, further assistance, especially 
to local councils, is urgently required, 
The Assembly directed the Associa 
tion to convene a_ conference of 
leaders of local coordinating organt- 
zations to explore common problems 
and to clarify the relationship of 
local councils to community chests 

4. The Executive Committee was 
urged to place more emphasis on 
face-to-face contacts with the field 
to assist state and local groups to 
solve such problems as those of 
organization, leadership, training, 


and service to members. 


Constitution and By-Laws 


1. Several constitutional amend- 
ments were adopted, providing that 
national organizations eligible to 
participate in the Council of Na- 
tional Organizations shall afhliate 
with the AEA only through the 
Council, and providing that the 


adult leadership 
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shall be proportionate to the mem- 
bership in each state, and instituting 
the office of president- lect, 

2. The Executive Committee was 
instructed to institute an inquiry 
among the membership regarding the 
refinement of the AEA’s purposes, 
with a view to presenting a recom- 
mended revision of the statement of 


purposes to the 1956 Assembly. 


Program and Services 


1. Policies regarding the national 
conference were revised to provide 
yreater freedom for the sections to 
develop their own program without 
regard to a conference theme, to pro 
vide for some sessions of Delegate 
Assembly to be scheduled during the 
conference, and to provide for joint 
meetings of the Council on National 
Organizations and the National As 
sociation of Public School Adult 
Educators to be held with the AEA 
conference in a single hotel. 

> The Executive Committee was 
encouraged to approach foundations 
and other sources of financial sup- 
port for the following activities and 
SErVICES: 

a. A personnel information ex 
change. 

b. A program of improvement 
in professional education, 

c. A study of needed research 
in adult education. 

d. An expanded program of 
public interpretation of adult edu 
cation, 

ce. A long-range in-service train 
ing program fos adult educators. 

f. Expansion of services in com 
munity development. 

g. A program of training in 
education for aging. 

h. I xpansion of the program of 
the Council of National Organiza 
tions 

i. An American Assembly on 
Adult Education. 

j. A study of voluntary organi 
vations in adult education 

k. Sponsorship of international 
seminars, 

1. A series of citizen consulta 
tions to assess the social needs to 
which adult education should be re- 
lated 

4. The Executive Committee was 
requested to develop, in collabo 


ration with professional agencies, 
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institutions, and adult education 
leaders throughout the country, a 
long-range program of training Oop- 
portunities designed to help AEA 
members increase their competencies. 

4. A study of the possibility of 
holding regional conferences was 


authorized. 


National Issues 


1. Enlarging on the policies 
adopted by the 1953 Delegate As 
sembly regarding the support of na 
tional legislation, the Assembly 
urged that the Association support 
legislation that “embodies the philos- 
ophy and purpose of the organiza 
tion . . . and broaden its areas of 
activity in support of national legis 
lation to include education gen- 
erally’. 

2. A series of resolutions was 
adopted commending the United 
States Oflice of Education for estab 
lishing an Adult Education Section 
and for appointing Dr. Ambrose 
Caliver as its chief, urging it to 
strengthen and extend its programs 
in the field of education for aging, 
and requesting that funds be made 
available to it to implement its 
plans. 

4. A resolution was adopted urp 
ing our membership to “use every 
good office consistent with local cul 
ture in developing inter-group edu 
cation”. 

i. The AEA was urged to take 
appropriate action with the Federal 
Communicatigns Commission to as 
sure the protection of educational 


television channels 


Membership 


1. Ie was reported that cerious 
difhiculties had been encountered in 
the administration of the ‘package 
membership plan” for joint member 
ships between state associations and 
the AEA, and a revised joint mem 
bership plan was ado} ted, with the 
following conditions 

a. The state association will in 
clude all AEA members in its mem 
bership automatically with no addi 
tional fee (this provision would not 
infrings on the right of the stat 
association to have classifications of 
membership requiring additional 
fees, and it would not prohibit them 
from taking into their membership 
other than AEA members) 

b. The AEA will credit the 


treasury of the state association with 
20°, of all AEA membership fees 
(but not subscription fees) from 
that state. 

c. All renewals of AEA mem 
bership will be processed by the 
AEA, with 20¢, of the fees being 
credited to the state association, 

d. The state association will 
date the membership year of each 
joint member in accordance with the 
date of AEA membership. 

ce. The state association will take 
full responsibility for informing 
AEA members in its state of thei 
relationship with the state associa 
tion 

f. The state association agrees 
to maintain the records required for 
the operation of the national system, 

The Executive Committee was re 
quested to work out the details of 
this plan and to select state associa 
tions meeting the eligibility require 
ments 

2. The policy of having Adult 
Leadership serve as the ofhicial organ 
of the Association, to be received by 
all members, was reconfirmed, 

4. The Executive Committee was 
instructed to conduct a study of clips 
bility requirements and services for 
professional members, leading to the 
formulation of recommendations tor 
presentation to the 1956 Delegate 
Assembly. 


How Decisions Were Made 


Organizational business meetings 
everywhere have had the reputa 
tion of being a blemish on the fau 
face of democracy— and a frustrating 
bore to those who have to be sub 
jected to them. From its founding 
the AEA has acce ple da responsibility 
to find better ways for conducting 
deliberative assemblies. In five years 
of experimentation it has deve loped 
a way of working that is beginning 
to pet the more basic issues con 
sidered and the pom ral polite ies made 
efhiciently and responsibly by th 
delepates 

In a sense, the Delegate Assembly 
meeting began several wecks before 
the ope ning session, when each dele 
gate received a Delegates’ Handbook 


containing a proposed agenda, vari 


ous resource documents, and a dis 
cussion guide on the basic issues 
confronting the Association. I he 


cle legates were asked to confer with 


groups of ALA members about these 
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issues so as to learn their ideas and 
wishes, and a number of these “brief- 
ing sessions” were held. 

The Assembly's opening session on 
Sunday 14th, 
the 
induction of officers, the reviewing of 


evening, November 


was devoted to “orientation” 
the resource documents, and the pre- 
sentation of the Administrator's Re- 
port and the budget. Then the 180 
delegates were assigned to eight sub- 
assemblies (in accordance with their 
previously stated preferences), each 
of which was charged with responsi- 
bility for considering all resolutions 
and recommendations in its area of 
concern and for reporting its final 
recommendations, in priority order, 
to the Delegate Assembly. The sub- 
assemblies met separately Monday 
morning, coming together just be- 
fore lunch to report their general 
findings briefly to each other so as to 


eliminate duplications and over- 
lapping 
Throughout the afternoon and 


well into the evening the Delegate 
Assembly met in general session to 
act on the proposals of its sub- 
assemblies. Each proposal was dis- 
cussed fully until all facts about it 
and all possible alternatives were 
understood, before a formal motion 
for its adoption was made. In this 
way, the thinking of the whole as- 
the 
original motion, thus avoiding the 
multiple 
ments. If any proposal was not acted 


sembly was incorporated in 


awkwardness of amend- 
on after 30 minutes of discussion, it 
until all 
On 
several occasions when the Assembly 


was put into a “deep freeze’ 


other items had been acted on. 


was faced with particularly compli- 
cated problems of rewording mo- 


tions, the president appointed “ad 
hoc committees” of four or five dele- 
gates to leave the hall and draft 


revised statements for later consider- 
ation by the Assembly. 

The consensus of those participat- 
ing in this Assembly was that it got 
more work done, more thoughtfully 
and ethciently, than is usual in organ- 
izational business meetings. Many of 
the 
spirit of good will and good humor 


them alluded, in addition, to 
that dominated the meeting. Indeed, 
one delegate made a statement at the 
closing session thanking the Assem 
bly for providing him with such an 
enjoyable day-and-a-half of hard 


work. 


community 
development— 


fad or 
fundamental 


BY WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


Where does elementary edu- 


cation stop and adult education 


be gin? Exciting trends in 
communit y develo pment 
suggest Some answers. 


Community development is the 


catchword of the moment. We hear 
it on every side. To the progressives 
it epitomizes the latest, the best, the 


cutting edge. To the conservatives, 


it is the shibboleth of the “give- 


awayers” and the “do-gooders”’, 


Is it a passing phase ? Or a long 


term tactic? Shall we judge it by 
immediate results? Wéill it be with us 
for a long time and therefore be 
worthy of our best attention and the 
proper subject of study and research ? 
It is around such questions as these 
the basic problem that they pose 
that I shall ask us to think, 


Community development is a big 


deal. No question about that. I am 
not going to trouble you with sta- 
tistics. All I need to say is that all 


over the world there are important 


programs of 


community develop- 


ment in action. 


eration 


We in the International Coop- 


Administration, henceforth 


This is a somewhat abridged version 
of William PF. 
AEA's conference banquet, Novem- 
ber 12, 1955, in St. Mr. 


Russell, who has enjoyed a dis- 


Russell's address at 
Louis. 
tinguished career as an educator, is 


Deputy Director, Technical 
Services, International Cooperation 


now 


Administration 


termed ICA, recently sent three teams 
of experts to study the problems of 
community development. One team 
went 
huge 


team 


to India where as you know a 
program is in operation. That 
continued on to Pakistan and 
to the Philippines. A second 
also started in India, went to 
Iran, to Egypt, and wound up in the 
Gold Coast. The third team began in 
Jamaica, traveled to Puerto Rico, 
then to Bolivia and Peru. The reports 
of these travelling teams were fasci- 
nating to hear, and to us in ICA 
they have posed many questions. 


then 
team 


how shall we start? 


What is the best way to start such 
a program? By individual zealots 
commencing single-handed as in 
Jamaica or Puerto Rico? By an ex- 
perienced foundation as in Iran? By 
a natural development of the school 
system to meet the needs of a turbu- 
lent section of the population as in 
the Philippine Islands? Or as a 
major segment of a nation-wide Five 
Year Plan for Economic Develop- 
ment as in India? 

Should we concentrate on a par- 
ticular part of a country as on the 
Varamin Plain in Iran, reaching 400 


villages out of 42,000; or the head- 


oe 


adult leadership 
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waters of the Amazon as in Peru and 
Bolivia; or should our efforts be 
scattered all over the nation as in 
India? : 

What are the advantages or dis- 
advantages of outsiders or foreigners, 
as contrasted with nationals, starting 
the program ? 

Does there appear to be any advan- 
tage gained in proportion to the area 
of impact of a community develop- 
ment program? We know that some 
programs center about agriculture, 
others about public health, cottage 
industry, road building, water sup- 
ply, sewage disposal, or housing. Are 
some more successful than others? 

What is the most effective and 
economical way in which the ICA, 
or a foundation, or a missionary 
society, Of a government can start, 
develop, supervise, and evaluate such 
a program? Shall we start with the 
village? With a training institution ¢ 
Or a central governmental agency ¢ 
How does community development 
spread? 

What are the results? 
community 


Does a 
development program 
pay off? In economic development? 
In social or moral development ? 
These are the questions which we 
are asking ourselves in Washington. 
Undoubtedly questions 
which many of you are asking as 
well, Hugh Masters, who was a valu- 
able member of one of our teams, is 
here at the dinner tonight. He and 
others—and their reports 


these are 


will give 
you their answers in detail. 


CD does pay off 


1 think that there is not the 
slightest shadow of a doubt that com- 
munity development pays off and 
pays off in a big way. It pays off in 
development. We have 
some figures to show the numbers 
of acres of land now used that previ- 
ously lay idle; of production of new 
crops like cocoa on the Gold Coast; 
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of miles of roads built and new ter- 
ritories opened up; of the jungle or 
desert being pushed back as in Egypt 
and the upper Amazon; of improved 
standards of living. 

CD pays off in social development, 
an area of reward that is a little diffi- 
cult to pin-point, but is nevertheless 
of major importance. In Jamaica, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippines it 
is apparent that where the CD proc- 
ess has taken place the people are 
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better off, happier, and most of the 
turbulence has vanished. It is CD 
that has provided that “domestic 
tranquillity” that our Constitution 
set forth in its preamble as one of 
the main goals of American govern- 
ment. 

CD also pays off in providing 
the basic component of self-govern- 
ment. It is well known that in most 
countries of the world, whether un 
der tyrants or under domination by 
colonial powers, the villager had no 
contact with government but to pay 
a large share of his produce over to 
somebody else and to provide his 
sons for military service. Govern. 
ment was something to pay tribute 
fo; not to gain service from. 

In countries whose governments 
followed the Napoleonic concept of 
high centralization, little or no local 
government was permitted. Now, 
when more enlightened activities are 
beginning to emerge, governments 
are hamstrung by centralized tech- 
niques, bureaus, and bureaucrats. 
They wish to decentralize. They have 
nothing to decentralize to. CD is 
providing the rudimentary 
nings of decentralized rule. 


begin- 


CD paves the road 
for peace 


It can also be observed 
properly I think—that in develop- 
ing local initiative and local control, 
CD plays a role in prevention of war. 
Only sheep follow the lead ewe 
blindly—decentralization of govern 


and quite 


ment is a move towards peace. 

Is it a flash in the pan? Or is it 
going to continue possibly as a per- 
manent part of any program of eco- 
nomic and social development? That 
is a harder question to answer. It is 
already apparent that the specialists 
in agricultural extension and those 
in public health and the school peo- 
ple, even the transportation people, 
are looking at the CD expert as a 
Johnny-come-lately who has invaded 
their territory. 

On the other hand, I think it can 
be demonstrated that technical ex- 
perts in these fields can be charged 
with working too much alone 
agriculturalists not taking into ac- 
count health problems, etc. So far as 
the school people are concerned, 
schools have been operated in many 
countries for a long time as formal 
reading-and-writing schools, as for- 


eign language and mathematics 
schools, with little or no regard to 
the social realities about them. 


how long will it last? 


Che question that interests me is 
whether or not this tactic of working 
with a whole social group, mainly an 
adult group, is likely long to persist. 
Should a country try to develop itself 
by working mainly with the children, 
trusting that by proper instruction at 
that level, when children grow up 
they can solve their problems of 
agriculture and industry, social wel 
fare and advance—with some help 
from extension agents of various 
types; or must they long depend 
upon CD programs which depend 
more upon adult teaching than upon 
learning in school? Or as is more 
reasonable, should there be a mix- 
ture of both? 

I think that this is a question that 
must interest you people mainly con 
cerned with adult education. It 
seems to me that there is a good 
possibility that CD may become a 
permanent tactic of social develop 
ment and 


control, | reason as 


follows: 

(1) We know that among primi 
tive tribes the main process of edu 
cation takes place at the stage when 
the learner has just become an adult. 
Initiation ceremonies are adult work. 

(2) We know from Thorndike's 
studies that learning ability does not 
diminish as one becomes an adult. 
In fact, it increases. 

(3) Can we not detect from some 
of the CD experience that certain 
societies have decided to carry on a 
teaching process at the adult level, 
that for somie reason or another they 
have not tried at the school level? 

Let us take the India program of 
Social Education as an illustration, 

Last March I was in Udaipur, 
where I was attending a conference 
of some 300 specialists in community 
development. They ranged all the 
way from village level workers to 
governors of states. They met in a 
huge tent on the fairgrounds, A gen 
eral session every morning; section 
meetings afternoons. 


. _ .* . 
as it is in India 
It must be noted that India has a 
nation-wide plan of CD. A special 


organization in New Delhi, the na- 


tion’s capital, Special administrations 
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in every state 


Not in agriculture nor 


in public health, nor in education; 
but separate. And this CD program 
is an important part of their Five 
Year Plan 

Within the 29 states, there are 
“blocks” 
100 to 200 villages, and 
further into the smallest unit of from 


further sub-divisions into 
of from 


five to 10 depending upon the diff- 
culties of transportation, Experi 
mental blocks are being deve loped 
all over India, and it is expected that 
all villages will be covered in 15 to 
20 years. 

Ihe conference took up the usual 
problems ; but my ears pricked up 
when I heard something new. They 
were talking about Social Education, 
Apparently they were planning to set 
up a social education expert in every 
blo« k. 
Social 


quite a while, | am not sure that even 


And what did they mean by 
Education? I had to listen 


now | have the full picture but appar 


ently they sensed some important 
lacks in India and they were trying 
to fill them They believed that some 
thing had to be done to improve uss 
of leisure time, They saw an attack 
needed on vice, narcotics, evil habits. 
The impact of archaic and competing 
religions disturbed them. Knowing 
that present day India is under a 
surge Of patriotism and devotion to 


liber 


and worrying about a slack 


duty—-owing to their recent 
ation 
ing off in the future, they wert 
wondering how to keep good citi 
zenship alive and keep the spark of 
patriotism glowing 

We must remember that India is 
in the midst of a great program of 


self development We must also re 


Says he's not the “joiner type"! 


member that the leaders and plan- 
ners of India are highly intelligent 
and have the best training I believe 
of any in the world. Now why is it 
that when they start to attack the 
biggest and most difficult educational 
problems of the present day (just 
as important and difficult in the USA 
as in India) why do they turn their 
backs on the schools and turn de- 
liberately to a CD program? 


a question of timing? 


Could it have anything to do with 
readiness? One of the elements of 
Thorndike’s Laws of Learning is 
veddiness. It means that there is a 
time in the tide of man which, taken 
at the 


lake the case of baby care. Does the 


full, leads on to learning. 


mother learn to take care of her child 
in home economics classes in high 
school; or in the frantic few months 
just before her child is born? My 
estimate is that most American 
mothers get this knowledge just at 
the latter time; and that they learn 
very quickly and efficiently indeed. 

Take the case of citizenship, in 
which I have so much personal inter- 
est. We have some reason to believe 
that the boy or girl of 17 or 18, 
graduating from high school and 
having worked on one of our modern 
programs of citizenship education, 
knows a good deal about the basic 
ideas of American liberty, acts pretty 
well in accord with these ideas, and 
is a patriotic idealistic citizen. But 
will his light continue to shine with 
equal brilliance as he runs up against 
the problems of adult life—as his 
family comes, as he takes a job, as he 


meets life's disappointme nts? 


ee ee 


We know that there is a curve of 
forgetting, just as there is a curve of 
learning. We know that a child may 
learn to read in school, and at 20 be 
an illiterate, owing to lack of prac- 
tice, May this not be equally true 
of training for leisure, citizenship 
and morals, manners, etc? 

It seems to me that if I were an 
adult education specialist, that I 
should want to explore by research 
and by careful observation both here 
and overseas, whether in this modern 
world—well advanced through the 
Industrial Revolution—-whether or 
not there are tasks commonly en- 
trusted to the schools for which their 
pupils may not be ready in the psy- 
chological sense. If this should 
prove to be true, CD may be impor- 
tant, not only as a tactic in the under- 
developed countries, but also in all 
other countries including our own. 

We know in the settled unchang- 
ing society of primitive man, that 
man was able to compact most of the 
direct and formal education needed 
into the brief period of the initia- 
tion exercises, As civilization became 
more complicated, it took more and 
more time to complete the formal 
educational process. 

As we move forward into the in- 
dustrial and atomic ages, may not 
our educational tasks become still 
more difheult and complicated? If 
this should be so, it will be fortunate 
if the period of youth is also ex- 
tended, and if employed persons 
have more time on their hands. Edu- 
cation then can be carried on over 
a much longer period of time. 

If we have a more complicated 
task to do, and if we have more 
time in which to do it, may it not be 
fortunate that we are learning to 
work with adults? For it is just 
possible that the human organism 
may not be ready (in the psycholog- 
ical sense) to learn or absorb impor- 
tant knowledges or skills or attitudes 
during the time we commonly call 
school age, and may only be ready 
at an adult age when he is facing 
the problems of life. 

If this is the case—as I believe 
it may well be, and all of you in this 
room know better than I—then CD 
will be here for a long time to come; 
and if so, it is worthy of our best 
study and research. I consider this 
the supreme opportunity for the 
adult educators. x4 


adult leadership 
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ize 


the White 
conference 
on education 


——an instrument for communication 


BY PAUL L. ESSERT 


Executive Officer, Institute of Adult Education 


Most people know by now that 
this Conference held in Washington, 
November 27-December 1, was the 
culmination of a year of conferences 
at local, state, and regional levels, 
and that it was concerned primarily 
with the improvement of the depth 
and character of American free, pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools. 

However, if anyone will take the 
time to read the texts of the five 
final reports that came from the 
Washington meeting, he will find 
numerous indications of the concern 
of the American people with free 
public education as a continuous and 
life-long process. 

The main emphasis of my report, 
however, will not be on how organ- 
ized adult education fared in the re- 
ports, but rather upon what adults 
might learn from the White House 
Conference. 

So much has already appeared in 
the press about the final reports of 
the Conference and the process by 
which they were written, that I shall 
assume that most of the readers of 
this article are familiar with both the 
content of the reports and the Con- 
ference process. 

As one participant, I do not think 
that either the final reports or the 
mechanics of the Conferences—from 
local and state conferences on 
through the national—were all that 
they might have been. Many mistakes 
were made, But I do want to convey 
one single learning which I believe 
is shared by most of the 600,000 
adults who have participated in this 
year’s nation-wide town meeting on 
public schools. 

It is this: We have had a his- 


february, 1956 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


tory-making demonstration that the 
people of this great, sprawling, di- 
versified, specialized nation can suc- 
cessfully use the educative process 
to communicate on significant pub- 
lic issues, and that such communica- 
tion can be carried on with a reason- 
able degree of objectivity and trust- 
worthiness between national or cen- 
tralized offices and the most remote 
local neighborhoods. 

In brief, we have launched a test 
model, clumsy and imperfect though 
it may be, of another new instrument 
for making democracy work, not only 
in government but in all of our social, 
economic, religious, and political in- 
stitutions. It remains for adult edu 
cators to study this model, analyze 
its weaknesses and strengths and 
apply their findings under new and 
varied conditions. 

This is the fundamental problem 
of AEA of U.S.A.—the primary 
problem of all national organiza 
tions, the most pressing problem of 
all units’ of government in a de- 
mocracy: Can the lines of communi- 
cation be kept open between those 
who implement policy and the sover- 
eign people who create and maintain 
their institutions? Whatever adult 
education can do to assist the people 
to solve this problem will also be 
the answer to our own question: 
How can the AEA give leadership 
to the adult education movement ? 

Visualize what we might do to 
improve the proposed National As- 
sembly on Adult Education in 1958 
if we began this process of communi- 
cation back in the neighborhoods 
and local communities today. In our 
1955 national conference in St. Louis 


we made crude beginnings when 45 
states carried on some form of pre 
conference study before coming to 
the St. Louis meeting. Visualize the 
same nation-wide process applied to 
other great national issues such as: 
How can we improve our cities? 
What shall be our relationship to the 
United Nations? What can we do to 
improve home and family life? What 
is the role of the individual in adult 
education ? 

As I left the White House Con- 
ference, one of my colleagues in pro- 
fessional education shared most of 
my enthusiasm for the potentialities 
of this instrument for intercommunt- 
cation, but expressed some dismay 
that the final reports lacked scholarly 
treatment, They were, as he put it, 
“sort of off-the-cuff reactions’. 

I thought back on all the “schol- 
arly”’ reports on “What Should the 
Schools Accomplish ?”’ “How To Irn- 
prove the Quality of Teaching”, 
“How Should Our Schools Be Fi 
nanced?” and others which now lie 
gathering dust. | thought then of the 
reports hammered out in this great 
national forum of people from all 
areas and all walks of life. I recalled 
that only one-third of those attend 
ing were professional educators, 

Then | remembered the first meet 
ing of my group, No, 107, (one of 
the 166 groups of the conference) 
where at the very beginning a manu- 
facturer had asked permission to read 
from a brief pencilled statement on 
“What Should Our Schools Accom- 
plish?”” When he had finished and 
looked up somewhat apologetically, 
I remember one of the professors in 
the group saying, “I've been trying 
to write as good a statement as that 
for several years.” 

And a homemaker said, “It makes 
sense.” 

I turned to my colleague who be- 
moaned the lack of scholarliness of 
the final reports and said, “Whatever 
the weaknesses of these reports may 
be, they are no longer the trade 
secrets of the profe ssion; the y he long 
to the people.” 

Whatever process he Ips us in adult 
education learn how to assist the 
people to reasonably state themselves 
on any great public issue 1s good 
adult education. In our times, in re 
lation to our most pressing needs, 
it may be the best kind of adult 
education, Oo 
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By MARY B. PARKE, Parent Education Specialist, Snyder, N.Y. 


Over 50 lively four-year olds and their mothers go 
to school together at Windermere Boulevard Elementary 
School in Eggertsville. They meet in two groups, each 
for a half-day a week, for a 10-week period, in the 
Guided Observation Program for parents and pre-school 
children under the auspices of the Amherst Central 
Adult School. Supervised by a parent education spe- 
cialist, the chief aims of the Guided Observation Pro- 
gram are to help parents establish the best possible 
relations with their children in the early years, and to 
give parents and children the benefit of the many kinds 
of help available to them from teachers, child specialists, 
and workers in the field of parent education 

The children meet in a bright, spacious kindergarten 
room, under the guidance of a teacher trained in early 
childhood education. They learn to get along in a 
group of their own age; they learn to share, to like 
school, and to get over the strangeness of leaving home 
by coming to school with mothe: 


By DOROTHY HOLCOMB, Assistant Director 


The Community Workshop, a division of the Oklahoma 
City Libraries, is designed to provide a program of 
continuing, informal education for all ages. Youth is 
served through the training of their adult leaders, and 
grownups are offered a varied list of subjects, presented 
informally in most instances for no fee 

Local citizens take part in the planning and programs 
of Workshop activities 
ognized authorities voluntarily appear on panels, lead 


Informed persons and rec- 


discussion groups, train youth leaders, take part in 
television shows, spread the word about Workshop 
offering: 

The 1955 fall brochure listed such available activities 
as: a panel discussion series, titled “Religion and You”; 
a two-program event featuring nationally-known speak- 
ers, commemorating the 10th anniversary of the United 
Nations; a monthly movie showing for armchair travelers 
called “Holidays on Film”; a monthly series on the fine 
arts to be presented in discussion-demonstration-exhibit 
fashion; a three-session panel on the Past, Present, and 
Future of Oklahoma City; a speed-reading course; and 
16 Great Books group 

Three workshops are held each year to train adult 
leaders in craft and recreation activities for youth. The 
most popular offering is the weekly television show, 
“Creative Crafts (Pictured at right.) 

This list of current activities has evolved through 
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Mother, in turn, acts as assistant to the children’s 
teacher. She observes her own and other children and 
the teacher’s ways with them in the daily program. 
The mothers spend time in study and _ discussion, 
grouped around tables in the parents’ room across the 
hall from the children’s playroom. Topics discussed 
include pre-school ages and stages, constructive dis- 
cipline, family fun, and suggestions for child guidance 
in home and school. 

A meeting for fathers only is scheduled for an early 
evening hour, when father and child come to school 
together and mother stays home. In watching his child 
in the group and discussing with other fathers and the 
group leaders, he, too, gets a picture of what happens in 
this important part of his child’s life. 


*Used with permission from Adult Education in the 
Public Schools, a publication of the New York Asso 
ciation of Public School Adult Educators. October, 1955 


Television show on WKY-TV, co-sponsored by Community 
Workshop Division of Oklahoma City Libraries and Art 


Department of Oklahoma City Public Schools. The children 
are doing braiding. 


analyzing response to previous effort Small informal 
discussion groups, or panels before large audiences 
seem the favored medium. An information service 
concerning all of Oklahoma City’s adult education ac- 
tivities is now being inaugurated helping the workshop 
meet even further its aim of an ever-widening scope 
to meet community needs 


By W. ROBERT MELOY, Program Secretary, Toledo Central YMCA 


Late in 1954, I was asked to a meeting to discuss the 
needs of young adults in the Toledo area. When I asked 
what was being done for the post-college single people 
in town, I was told there were merely a handful in this 


12 


: ' 
classification. 

I began to do a little research, contacting school 
superintendents, personnel men of industries, hospitals, 


continued on page 29 
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Takes a Look at the Newspaper 


next month's workshop: 


NEW APPROACHES IN 
WORLD AFFAIRS EDUCATION 


is prepared in cooperation with the 
Foreign Policy Association. 

Designed (1) to help adult educators in 
world-affairs programing, and, (2) to 
familiarize them with some important 
resources in the area of international relations, 
it discusses how public opinion influences 
governmental! decisions, and includes an 
account of the effective test program condricted 
by the Portland World Affairs Council. 


THE CITIZEN AND THE NEWS 


BY PER G. STENSLAND 


introduction 


. 


Educators fighting for man’s “right to know” have 
been singularly isolated from those fighting for the 
same rights through the press. Educators have been 
prone to think of newspapers, radio, and television as 
media they might use for their messages, and the leaders 
of mass communication have been equally tempted to 
talk of educators as outsiders, valuable contributors to 
columns, programs, or shows. Neither has thought of the 
other as colleagues, collaborators—soldiers in the same 
fight. Thus we are seeing such expressions as “the educa- 
tional page”, “educational screen”, “educational tele- 
vision . 

This Workshop explores some roads to cooperation 
among the many workers in the field of communication, 
whether they be program directors and editors or pro- 
gram chairmen and educators. The special area—one 
of many—which we shall explore is the field of news 
about “what's happening in the world in which we live”. 

We do not have to make a case for news communi- 
cation; man has shared news as long as he has been 
around, He will go on sharing news. News about ideas 
and facts is the web of society. ‘The more complicated 
our society becomes, the more necessary it becomes to 
share the news. 

Howard H. Dean discussing communications (Effec- 
tive Communication, 1954) has suggested that the “con- 
tinued existence of society depends on citizen under- 
standing of major problems”, and this understanding 
calls for free exchange of facts and ideas. Any particu- 
lar environment, however, gives its special color to the 
requirement. Our times and our world demand commu. 
nicating the news as a top priority. Our kind of govern- 
ment demands the spotlight on quality of news. 

It is obvious that if man is to “take charge’ of his 
future, as Edgar Dale puts it, he has to understand the 
swift changes that take place making the future difficult 
to predict. Just because our society builds on new inven- 
tions and new interpretations, the news becomes top pri- 
ority communication. A world which shrinks around us 


Per G. Stensland’s career as an adult educator began in 
his native Sweden and has been carried on in this country 
in New York State, Kansas, and Texas. Mr. Stensland is 
a member of the AFA's Executive Committee and Chair 
man of its Public Affairs Education Section. He is im 
charge of the adult education program of Texas Techno 
logical College in Lubbock, Texas 
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until the next door neighbor is the fellow on the other 


side of the globe calls for more reliable news communi- 
cation than gossip across the fence in Henry's back-yard. 
The paradox is that this shrinking world around us 
forces us to enlarge our areas of understanding. 

If change is acce ptable, news becomes not just infor- 
mation about possible or actual changes, but a dynami 
force that makes change. Recent public opinion research 
has revealed that Americans maintain a healthy skepti- 
cism of changes that are based on mere expediency or 
which threaten to undermine the basis of existing society, 
but show a fair readiness to accept innovations. How 
ever, there are big islands of tgnorance about this coun- 
try’s new role in the world, about basi political facts; 
there is vagueness about the application of our general 
democratic ideals; there is an amazing rigidity of atti- 
tude among citizens. Again and again, research has 
shown that we tend to hear and remember the news that 
fit: snugly into our prior patterns of thinking and feel 

iz. But our own power over the future will depend on 
our ability to interpret, and our willingness to accept the 
consequences of the news. 

All this has a special flavor in a democracy. If we 
expect shared responsibility for our public affairs, the 
public must share the news. We have, however, often 
thought of our First Freedom only in terms of the free- 
dom to publish and broadcast “all the news that’s fit to 
print’. That freedom works both ways. News in print 
or on the air needs freedom to be received too, Sharing 
the news in a society of shared responsibility means 
freedom on both sides, to send news and to receive it 
This welds the destinies of editor and educator togethe r. 

Democracy puts still another light on this necessary 
communication of news. “The only way,” suggested John 
Stuart Mill, “in which a human being can make some 
approach to knowing the whole of a subject is by hearing 
what can be said about it by persons of every variety 
of opinion.” And Justice Holmes once declared that “the 
ultimate good desired is better reached by free trade in 
ideas—-that the best test of truth is the power of thought 
to get itself accepted in the competition of the market.” 
Long ago Milton warned that “if we think to regulate 
printing, thereby to rectify manners, we must regulate 
all recreations and pastimes, all that is delightful to 
man,” 

All three speak to us of the unique function of news 
in a society where liberty is honored. Freedom of news 
is essential to the free competition of ideas; it is, even 
in the matter of manners, essential to liberty. Justice 
Brandeis recalls that “those who won our independence 
believed that freedom to think as you will and to speak 
as you think are means indispensable to the discovery 
and spread of political truth; that without free speech 
and assembly, discussion would be futile.’ The material 
for free thought and speech its news. 

The-right-to-know, like all other rights, carries with 
it a responsibility to know This in turn sets the stage 
for projects where the producer and the consumer may 
join forces. Pogether we must explore ways and means 
of making news communications effective. This Work- 
shop will present ideas and suggestions, rather than facts 
and figures, about the two important agents in the com- 
munication process: the sender and the receiver. 
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the story 


News communication poes on all the time in our 
society. We talk and gossip, phone and telegraph. We 
read comics and turn on the soap opera. We scan the 
news columns and tune in Ed Murrow, News is bought 
and sold, peddled and smuggled, blared and whispered 
every minute, 


The difference between “true” and “false” very much 
depends on how much of the whole story finally reaches 
the mind of che person who listens or reads, in what 
form it reaches the mind, and what the mind does to the 
story. 


A sensational story catches the interest of a great 
many of us. We would never have radio and television 
crime stories, comic strips, and banner headlines if it were 
not so. There is a fair chance that a great deal of emotion 
gets mixed into a sensational story, both when it is told 
and heard. Other factors may widen the gap between 
“true” and “false” in such a story, 

Just to look at a story where plenty of emotions 
might enter in, let’s see what happened to the story of a 
murder. There are three key persons who send out the 
story: an eyewitness, a reporter who interviews the eye- 
witness, and an editor. And then there is one key person 
who receives it—the reader. We are going to take a 
glance at these key persons, and their dealing with a 
sensational story. (See next page.) 
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The reporter talks to eyewitnesses—people 
who live in the neighborhood, friends of the 
Y) victim. What influences the eyewitness? 
Do you think the reporter has a right to 
a—= doubt the eyewitness and make changes in 
the story? Why? 


Policeman on the beat notifies headquarters 
that a woman has been shot. 


ay 
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Mr. Swenson reads the story. Why might 
this be the kind of picture a sees? Why 
do you think he chose to read this particu- 
lar story anyway? 


The editor gets the reporter's first copy. 
What influences him when he selects the 
story, chooses headlines, decides on place 
in the newspaper? 
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edeY—— encodes —————_ message ———is decoded by—receivey 


His purpose: 


The background: 


His thinking: 


The selection: 


Symbols: 


Encoding: 


SF ot AEs 


Decoding: 


a 
Bot 


Is it not true that we probably treat other news 
stories in the same way? A crisis in Morocco is fraught 
with incidents and events which finally reach our minds 
through a news source, The political struggle in an 
election year is full of words and actions which finally 
reach us. Is there not a wide gap between the first stage 
of the news story and our picture of what was said or 
done? Many times our very destiny hangs in balance 
merely because of the communication of news and our 
final interpretation of this news. 


THE PROCESS OF COMMUNICATION 


In this story as in all other communications, there 
were three basic elements present. Wilbur Schramm 
(Nelson, Ed., Mass Media and Education, 1954, pp. 113- 
148) has given these elements a vivid clarity by using 
telegraphy terms. This is his simple sequence: 


f the 


Whether we use signs or words, persons or presses, 
fountain pens or electronic devices, in communications 
there will always be someone (a) who has a message to 
send, who then (b) puts it in his own words or symbols 
(the code), and (c) someone who decodes the message 
and makes it his own. The difference between face-to-face 
conversation and mass communication is the fact that 
the “someone” receiving is “the public’’—many persons, 
not one. But the process is the same. »¢ 


THE SENDER 


Some of the forces at work with 
the sender of a message: 


Why does he say or write or 
show this message? Does he 
have an ax to grind? How 
strong are his feelings about it? 
How much does he know of the 
thing he is talking or writing 
about? 

What is his reasoning like? Are 
his arguments valid? 


Why did he choose this mes- 
sage among the many he might 


have sent? 

What symbols does he use, 
what words? 

How skillful is he in communi- 
cating this message? 


es et 
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THE RECEIVER 


Some of the forces at work with 
the receiver of a message: 


Why is this “receiver” inter- 
ested in the message? 


How well does he know the 
facts that have bearing on the 
message? 


How does he interpret the 
meaning of the message? 


What does he choose to hear? 


How well does he understand 
the symbols, words? 
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“The newspaper’s functions are to publish news, comment, features, and advertising,” to use 
a curt and precise wording by Frank Luther Mott. The functions of radio and television are the 
same. Or, in another dimension, newspapers, radio, and television operate to educate and to 


entertain. To some degree they share this two-dimensional job with the motion picture com- 


panies, the book and pamphlet publishers, and the maga- 
zine industry. On the sender side there are ¢lose to 1,800 
daily newspapers with 55 million copies. There are some 
9,500 weeklies. There are over 110 million radio re- 
ceivers; between 35 and 40 million television sets. 
Around 100 million people attend movies every week. 
Four hundred million copies of 6,500 periodicals and 
magazines find their way to newsstands and other outlets 
every year; paperbound books now reach some 100,000 
outlets in the United States, and many of them reach the 
million-copy mark. 


newspaper ethics 


Behind this enormous news industry is the tacit 
agreement with Jefferson that “a nation that expects to 
be ignorant and free expects what never was and never 
shall be’. There is also the spoken creed of the news- 
man. Now more than 30 years old, the Newspaperman’s 
Code sets forth these canons of journalism: responsibility, 
freedom of the press, independence, sincerity, truthful- 
ness, impartiality, fairness, decency. 
Some months ago Bob Considine, speaking for his 
journalist colleagues, indicated this role for the press 
in our society: “It brings you a daily report on the world, 
the nation, the state, the farm, the city, the immediate 
neighborhood it helps you to police the police, 
judge the judges, lay down the law to lawmakers. . . it 
takes you by remote control to public assemblies and 
debates of every nature, to provide for you information 
essential to sound decisions.” 
The ethics of news communication rest with society. 
Thus, as editors and publishers have made their code 
known, so have citizens, guided by common ethical pre- 
cepts, suggested requirements for the press. This is what 
the Luce-Hutchins Commission on Freedom of the Press 
(“A Free and Responsible Press,” Fortune, 1947) wanted 
when nearly 10 years ago it stated the five requirements 
society makes of its press: 
¢ A truthful, comprehensive, and intelligent account of 
the day’s events in a meaningful context. 
¢ A forum for the exchange of comment and criticism. 
¢ The projection of a representative picture of the 
constituent groups in the society. 

* The presentation and clarification of the goals and 
values of the society. 

¢ Full access to the day’s intelligence. 

But this ideal role of the press does not necessarily 
appeal to the consumer—any more than, necessarily, it 
appeals to the publisher. A study* made when the cit- 
izens of metropolitan New York, because of a strike, 
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found themselves without uewspapers, indicated that 
newspapers serve: for information about and interpreta 
tion of public affairs, as cools for daily living, for re spite, 
for social prestige, for social contact. 

Thus, one may possibly find again a case of the gap 
between expectations and experience, between the picture 
of the newspaper in the mind of the editor and publisher 
and the many pictures in the minds of the consumers. 
lt may be the job of both parties in the future to recon- 
cile these differences and bridge the gap. 


the special problems 


News, like all other communication, is social and 
purposive. It deals with ideas and emotions, and em- 
ploys symbols. But news as it appears in the columns, on 
the air, or on the screen can never present the total pic- 
ture of life in this world. The special problem of the 
sender is how to treat the enormous amount and amor- 
phous nature of the raw material of which news is made. 

In a recent appraisal of the American press, Mark 
Ethridge of the Louisville Courier Journal expresses his 
distress (Saturday Review, April 30, 1955) at “the fact 
that with some notable exceptions newspapers of this 
country have been no more alert to what was happening 
to the United States than nine-tenths of the citizens”. 
The newspapers have underplayed and underexplained 
stories of crucial importance to our country. 

“Give me, as a publisher, a newspaper that prints 
fully, fairly, and fearlessly, and comments upon it intel- 


* B. Berelson, “What Missing a Newspaper Means,” 
Public Opinion and Propaganda, 1954 
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ligently, and I will take my chances on circulation and 
advertising,” he exclaims. 

Here, then, is the special problem of “full, fair, and 
fearless’ treatment of the raw materials of our times. 
How can it be handled? 

Robert Hutchins, remembering the Commission of 
which he was chairman in 1942-47, addresses The Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors (April 21, 1955) in 
these words: “You are educators whether you like it or 
not. You make the views that people have of public 
affairs. Qo competition can shake you from that position 
You will lose it only if you neglect or abandon it 
This is a responsibility that is discharged by being a 
newspaper by Riving the news. The editorial function 
is to make sure that it is given in such a way that it can 
be understood. The people must see the alternatives 
before them, otherwise they cannot be enlightened.” 

In this special job of treating the raw material, the 
editor and his staff are forced by space, time, and other 
pressure $s, to select the news the y want to publish. They 
can fulfill the role of ideal newsmen through represen 
tative accounts and through fair and balanced emphasis. 
They will, in this job, work with or against various pres- 
sure groups. And whatever they do, they are performing 
not a private correspondence job (as we do in writing 
personal letters) but a public communication task. 
dignity and docility 

Jonathan Daniels (Saturday Review, April 40, 1955) 
is worried that in the new society around us the news- 
papermen are threatened by two kinds of diseases: Dig 
nity and Docility. “There is docility that is growing 
with the dignity of the American press today, and it 
increases with the increasing bulkiness and wealth of the 
press... | doubt,” says the Raleigh News and Observe) 
editor, “that the American press or the press of any other 
country should ever grow dignified. (1 know that it 
cannot fulfill its function and ever be docile.) It is not 
the trade designed for dignity 

A practical problem facing the sender of news is that 
business considerations have put a new interpretation to 
the old maxims on “What's news?" Most newsmen agree 
that 


“important news” constitutes what is timely, what 


MESSAGE MUST BE UNDERSTANDABLE 


is the workshop 


MESSAGE MUST STIR BASIC INTERESTS 


stirs around prominent people and powers, what is ear 
to the reader, and what probably will have powerful 
Conse Guences. 

Is the meaning of the word “important” shifting 
with the shifting status of the press? Take the fact of the 
increasing number of one newspaper cities (19 out of 20 
American cities have no competitive newspapers; only 
87 cities have competing dailies), Or take the recent 
steady loss in circulation among Sunday newspapers. 
These figures and others “all add up to a picture of a 
contracting rather than expanding business, with more 
contraction coming,” says Mark Ethridge. He mentions 
other business problems ot the newspaper publisher: 
¢ The diminishing return in increasing rates. 

* The accelerated trend toward monopoly. 
¢ The “terrific impact” of television, 
* The new suburban newspaper development. 

On the other hand, the newspaper is in competition 
along new lines with other news publishers. While an 
increasing number of American cities have no newspaper 
competition, they all have inter-media competition. Tele- 
vision, radio, and newspress compete on the daily news 
coverage; pamphlets, magazines, and paperbound books 
enter the competition in interpreting news stuff. It is, 
then, fair to say that a special problem facing the sender 
of news grows out of our American system of competition 
for the attention of the reader. 

The news industry is business—a fact that readers 
and listeners sometimes forget. Moreover, it is business 
in our kind of social development, not in the society of 
Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin, or even Joseph Pulitzer 
and Horace Greeley. The particular community forces 
around news communication have pressed themselves to 
the foreground as “extenuating circumstances”. Still, 
where is the line we may draw between these exigencies 
of the moment and the tenets of our common social 
creed? How far may the public “tolerate” its press? 

David Riesman has pointed out that in a mass com- 
munication situation the audience tends to regard the 
messages in news media as “signals” of “what other 
people think”. (“Do the Mass Media Escape from Poli- 
tics?” Public Opinion and Communication, 1950) With 
his now well-known concept of other-directedness, he 
suggests that news media tend to be “tolerated” by the 
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audience, rather than critically evaluated. On the other 
hand, few newspapers are willing—or financially able 
to crusade for unpleasant truth as part of their news 
communication duty. 

“Now that we are powerful,” says Ethridge in 
Louisville, “now that the press is infinitely greater in 
its Capacity to communicate, it finds too little to com- 
municate. It is serving largely as an ex post facto com- 
mentator.”” 


suppression of news 


These are conditions over which the editor and 
publisher have control. An age-old problem which 1s 
outside the jurisdiction of the newsmen is restriction 
from government. The Zenger trial in 1735 was a mile- 
stone in the fight for freedom from censorship. Sup- 
pression of news by secrecy or censorship at the news 
source has been an important weapon of governments 
for their own protection. So has manufactured news or 
handouts. So have laws like the Alien and Sedition Acts 
of 1798. This special problem of the sender rests not 
with his own decision to treat the raw material as he 
chooses—it rests with the very accessibility of the raw 
material. Through a series of decisions interpreting the 
First Amendment, the Supreme Court has clarified the 
principle of protection of the people’s right to free flow 
of information. 

Under a dictatorship the first thing to go is a free 
press. In our kind of government the practical questions 


MESSAGE MUST LEAD TO MEANINGFUL ACTION 


will always be: where do you find “clear and present 
danger’, where is secrecy of strategic or security impor- 
tance, and where does “the cult of secrecy”, as James 
S. Pope of the Louisville Courier calls it, endanger the 
very life of our democracy / Ses 

“A free press stands as one of the great interpreters 
between the government and the people,” said Justice 


Sutherland in the Louisiana case against Huey Long. “To 


allow it to be fettered is to fetter ourselves.”’ YO) 


the receiver of tl 


ie news 


The last link in the chain of communication is the receiver who reads, listens, and sees what he 
is willing and able to select as news. Internal and external forces help and hinder him. We 
have demanded freedom, fairness, and fearlessness from the sender. But these are realities on 


the side of the receivers, too. How free are we to receive? How fair? How fearless? 


To make communication possible the reader has to 
choose to read, the listener choose to turn on the radio, 
and they both have to choose the time. But their choices 
are deeply influenced by what they usually do and what 
the medium usually does. 

The habits of ordinary (and extraordinary) men and 
women initially determine what is received and what 
never reaches this last link in the communication chain. 
In communication research, scientists (Lazarsfeld and 
others) have found that the time of day or evening and 
the habit of listening is more important even than the 
content in determining what people listen to. 

The habit of reading, itself, makes a person “open to 
(Berelson and Janovitz, Public O pinion 
and Communication, page 346) So it may be natural that 


communication”, 


“the better educated are better oriented to the mass me- 
dia; they absorb more content, even the trivia,” as Leo 
Bogart says in a study of adults and newspaper comics. 
(“Adult Talk about Comics,” The American Journal of 
Sociology, 1955) 

Book readers have been shown to be “heavy users of 
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other media” (Campbell and Metzner, Public Opinion 
and Propaganda, pp. 235 ff.), and, as Lazarsfeld has 
shown, mass media do not compete for audiences—they 
reinforce one another. May it even be that social partici- 
pation has created a habit of communication that makes 
it justifiable to talk about the “good receiver’ as a person 
who is in the habit of interaction? 


we have the habit 


There is ample evidence that “media-mindedness” is 
the factor that controls whether news goes through to 
the reader or listener, or stays on the page or in the air. 
waves. So, for newspapers, radio programs, or television 
shows to be effective, we the readers, listeners, and view- 
ers must “have the habit’. 

But we get the habit for whatever communication is 
available! Many years ago Waples in a classic study 
showed that reading is very much influenced by what is 
ready at hand, accessible. The supply of mass communi- 
cation itself “creates the demand”, to use Lazarsfeld’s 
term. Newspaper readers even tend to read more on any 
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subject that receives more space than others. Interest 
alone is not enough two make people readers or listeners. 

One more angle: communication matters are “avail- 
able” to the extent that they are accessible to the mind 
of the receiver. In adult education circles we have talked 
for years about readability. We have not sufficiently 
applied this talk to the enormous proportion of reading 
(and listening) matter that is suitable only for the 34% 
of adults who have completed high school. Nor have we 
been concerned with the negligible amount of serious 
communication matter in public affairs that is beamed at 
the 17 million adults with six years of schooling or less. 

The availability of news magazines and metropolitan 
newspapers like the New York Times is not merely a 
physical distribution affair, It may be that the avail- 
ability of certain kinds of news in a newspaper is not 
merely a matter of place and space. Language and style 
make it very right indeed to ask without flippancy, “Is it 
on the level?” 

Kut even if a reader or listener is “media-minded”, 
even if the communication is within his reach, certain 
mechanisms are in operation to block the lines. In a 
study by the International Press Institute (The Flow of 
News, Zurich, 1953) the researchers tersely state that 
“the average reader (in the United States) reads very 
little of the foreign news in his favorite newspaper. The 
level of his knowledge about important events abroad 
the very events which are given the most continuous cov- 
erage—is quite low, He would not like to see national 
and local coverage reduced to allow his newspaper to 
print more foreign news.” 

Quite aside from the desirability of having people 
read foreign news and understand foreign policy issues, 
this shows that the reader (and listener) sifts and sorts 
news and selects what he is interested in, not what he 
should be interested in. 

Four out of five readers in the International Press 
Institute Study did not know what the letters NATO 
stand for. Similar surveys (e¢.g., Gallup's) earlier and 
later show that there is no general awareness that Amer- 
ica is a world power. There is a generally low level of 
information about public affairs in the United States. 
(Hyman and Sheatsley, “The Status of American Public 
Opinion,” Public Opinion and Propaganda). 


whose monopoly? 


There is no use blaming all this on the sender of 
the news. “Only a moron could say that he was not 
aware of basic information or conflicting opinion,” says 
Ethridge discussing the charge of monopoly of communi- 
cation, “No newspaper, with radio or television stations 
or with news-weekly magazine circulation in its town, has 
monopoly.” Could it be that the reader and listener has 
established his own monopoly, a kind of high tariff 
against news of one sort and subsidy for news of another? 

We, the buyers in the marketplace of ideas, have 
established private trade policy in our heads. If we are 
serious about a free flow of ideas and information, we 
had better know the terms of our policy. Many studies, 
indeed, have pointed up the fact that the reader (and 
listener) has made up his mind before he reads (or lis- 
tens). Voting studies show that Democrats tend to read 
and listen to Democrats; Republicans, to Republicans. 
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When Walter Lippman, nearly 30 years ago, coined 
the phrase “picture in our heads”, he rightly guessed what 
has since been proved. The mass of campaign materials 
in a political election has little effect on the voters. It 
does not reach the majority of voters who have not made 
up their minds or have decided to stay out of the cam- 
paign. The uninterested, in 1952 for example, were not 
interested enough to follow the campaign even on tele- 
vision. Behind the lack of interest may very well be a 
“picture in the mind’’—the citizen telling himself that 
his little effort makes no difference; that he has no real 
power to decide the issues, anyway, so why vote, why be 
interested ? 

Out of 10 Americans, eight read newspapers; seven 
read one or more magazines regularly; eight listen to 
radio one hour or more per day, and five read one or 
more books a year. (Campbell and Metzner, Public 
Opinion and Propaganda) Most do so for immediate 
“pleasure rewards”, as Schramm puts it; some for a 
“delayed reward” of general preparedness and informa- 
tion. 

Is it possible that we in our discussion of the receiver 
could be too pessimistic? Is it possible that there is left 
a residue of ideas and information which we have not 
been able to recover because we have asked the wrong 
questions? In our great concern for using leisure time 
for worthwhile things, like receiving news communica- 
tions, may we be unduly influenced by a Puritan dislike 
for leisure, as Riesman has suggested? If so, through 
what means might we insure the delayed rewards for a 
mature society ? 

There is no use denying that even with all factors 
working favorably, our mental habits might do damage 
to effective communication. The obvious last point of 
connection is the thinking that gets started with the 
reader or listener and that finally turns out a product 
the interpretation of the message. At this point let's 
recall some of these nice tricks we play with ourselves 
when we interpret what they are saying: 

(1) The cards are stacked for or against one opin- 
ion: “The Republican party is the party of depression 
and slump.”” Or, “Democrats are for the people.” 

(2) We generalize: “A few did it, so all of them 
are crooks.” 

(3) We jump on the bandwagon: “Everybody says 
so, so it must be right.” 

(4) We use false reasoning: “Socialists are for 
public housing; Robert Taft was for public housing; 
Robert Taft was a socialist.” 

(5) Things are either black or white, good or bad. 

(6) He is “one of us’, so 1 don’t see how he can be 
wrong. Or, “She is a foreigner, so she doesn’t really 
know.” 

Effective communication, so far as the reception of 
it is concerned, depends on discriminating minds, minds 
which are able to take a critical view of a message, minds 
tuned to two-way communication, minds which “take up 
conversation” with the newspaper, the radio broadcast, 
or the televised commentator. And here, of course, is 
where the receiver needs to meet the same standard as 
the sender—the freedom, fairness, and fearlessness that 
he demands from his newspaper, his news magazines, 
his radio and television stations. OO 
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up something like this: 


Restraining Forces (—) 


access to news limited 
censorship 

pressure groups 
business considerations 


space limitations 

staff limitations 

not enough time 

no direct contact with readers 
editorializing permitted in news 
political preference, prejudice 
no competition 

emotionalism 

language, terms, style 

faulty thinking 


no interest 
poor education 
other interests compete 


reading ability limited 


poor news habits 


lack of information about 
particular issues 


preferences, prejudices 


lack of clarity about 
“freedom of news" 


no direct contact with 
news media 
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SOME FORCES INFLUENCING EFFECTIVE NEWS COMMUNICATION 


THE NEWSMAN (THE SENDER) 


>~wn 


THE NEWSREADER (THE RECEIVER) 


doing something about it 


Projects and programs designed to make the communication of news more 
effective must aim at strengthening the forces that support such communication, 
as well as counteracting and weakening the forces that block it. We may borrow 
the framework for analyzing social action which Charles Loomis used in the 
February, 1953 issue of ADULT LEADERSHIP (“Tapping Human Power 

Lines”), and which Robert Blake currently is using in his evaluation of changes 
in group standards. There are some factors which are “driving forces”, others 
which are “restraining forces” for both sender and receiver. They would line 


Driving Forces (+) 


variety of news service 
constitutional freedoms 

citizen group alert to dangers 
civic and citizen pride in a good 
newspaper 

special fuatures and editions 
journalism schools alert to needs 
check and recheck 

editorial advisory mechanism 
policy of separation 

wish to represent differences 
competition with other media 
color needed to attract readers 
research on readability 

straight thinking, logic 


personal interest 
continuing education 


“there is a news angle to most of 
my personal interests” 


new ways of improving reading 


skilis 
established news habits 


check and recheck the source of 
the information 


“the other fellow might be right” 
commitment to the American 
creed 

contact with the news media, 
letters, study groups 
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The list on the previous page is by no means exhaustive or ideal. Rather it is the 


beginning of a list which needs to be filled out and completed on the side of senders 


and receivers by newsmen and news readers in particular situations. We have suggested 


a way of looking at news performance in communication rather than a definite formula 
y of looking at perf c t ther th definite f / 


for evaluating. For example, we may line up the forces, symbolized by arrows of varying 


lengths, on both sides of a movable “level of performance’, somewhat like this: 


eacellent 


very aod 


STANDARD 

OF NEWS good 
COMMUNI- 
CATION f aiv 


poor 
ery poor 


total| inettecltve 


Suppose we look at an imagined case of news com 


munication somewhat along these lines: In Middleboro 
there are some strong pressure groups (4—), but also 
an active League of Women Voters (44). The staff ts 
small (6 
reporters (6+), Our paper is owned by a prominent old 


), but the nearby college sends apprentices as 
family with strong wishes (10—), but the editor persists 
in “giving both sides” (10+) and there is a strong tradi- 
tion of public discussion (G+). There is no advisory 
mechanism (s a but a study group has been started on 
“The Citizen and the Mass Media” (1+). Advertising 
has been falling off (4A—), but people are interested in 
fair coverage of local news (A+). There has been no 
real attempt to make any check on “readable style’’ etc., 
in our newspaper -), but the evening school has 
opened a class in ™ to improve your reading” (D+). 
Our newspaper cannot afford to have all three news 
services the AP, the UP, and the INS (1 ) 

Blake suppests that standards may be changed by: 

1. adding plus-factors or strengthening the driving 
forces that are at work (the study group on “ The Citizen 
and Mass Media’). 


2. By removing or weakening 


, > 


the restraining forces 
holding the level down (the reading class). 
4. By reshuffling both (joint projects among citizens 


ov 


4 


and the mass media). 

The first step toward more effective communication 
of news may well be this kind of analysis among editors 
and newsmen, and among educators and citizens—senders 
and receivers. A second step may be a free discussion 
on some such case as “The Story of a Story”, Granted 
that this case is too simple for analysis, it raises certain 
practical questions which may serve as the bridge to more 
serious discussion leading toward mutual understanding. 

Beyond such immediately utilitarian actions as audi- 
ence polls, advertising research, and a generous section 
of letters to the editor, the press is in the position of 
inviting direct discussion with its readers. The prestige 
of the press will hardly be endangered if an organized 
attempt is made to see that reader and listener understand 
the workings and problems of the news media, and that 
newsmen understanding the reactions of their audience. 


taking joint action 


There is something rather pathetic about the many 
communications research studies made in a neutral uni- 
versity atmosphere to be glanced at by editors and station 
managers and never looked at by the audience which has 
been researched. It is time for adult educators to use the 
immense new findings for a strong bridge between the 
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senders and the receivers in joint study and discussion. 
Here, then, are some actual projects undertaken by 
newsmen and news readers: 

There is, for example, the Colorado Editorial Ad- 
visory Board, in which some 18 small and big Colorado 
newspapers, magazines, and radio stations have partici- 
pated for several years. The purpose is twofold (1) 
“to invite criticism of the press in general, or of member 
newspapers in particular; and (2) to secure the advice of 
social scientists, authorities in the field of foreign affairs, 
and others.” Four times a year editors spend some four 
hours around a table discussing the matter of news com- 
munication with invited guests. These discussions are 
usually focussed on the news in a special field of human 
affairs. The Colorado board has been a host to some 45 
men and women from universities, labor unions, other 
organized groups, non-profit agencies. “Any newspaper,” 
suggests Houston Waring, Editor of the Littleton Inde- 
pendent, “that has a circulation of 15,000 or more might 
well establish its own advisory board, inviting editors 
from neighboring towns to sit in on discussiors.”’ 

The Littleton Independent, which originally spon- 
sored the idea of the Colorado board and which acts as 
host for invited guests at each round-table, also has a 
special Annual Critics Dinner in Littleton. Ten leading 
citizens are invited as guests. Fach is asked to tell in the 
meeting ‘what he would do differently if he were editor’. 
In 1954 the Annual Critics Dinner included in the guest 
list architects, a dancer, a painter, and a crafts teacher 
who contributed to a discussion of what the press should 
do to encourage the arts in the town. In 1955 the news 
and the ideas about downtown Littleton were up for dis- 
cussion and the guests were Main Street landlords. “Their 
suggestions ranged all the way from typography to ideas 
for the editorial page,” reports Houston Waring. 

To mention another example: for several years the 
publisher of the Press Democrat of Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia, has had an advisory board of representatives of 
chief elements in the community. This board meets 
regularly with the publisher to add to the usual reactions 
coming from readers and advertisers. 

Once such contact has been establishe d, the roads are 
open to a different kind of interest in the reader than the 
mere sale of copy. Some years ago the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune carried through a notable experiment with 
study-discussion groups based on a selection of pamphlets 
which group leaders could purchase from the newspaper. 

The encouragement by such newspapers as the Des 
Moines Register to have their editorial staff participate 
in interpreting the news in adult groups in lowa is 
another sign of this expanded contact with the man and 


woman on the other side of the communication line. 


entertainment is not enough 


Some large metropolitan newspapers like the Neu 
York Herald Tribune and the New York Times have for 
many years performed educational services for schools 
and colleges. Both have published pamphlets on “how to 
get the most out of your newspaper’, The Tribune 
annually holds its famous Forum as a special venture in 
the field of educating a newspaper public. There is no 
reason to confine this education of a news public to 
children and youth, Adult study and discussion groups as 


february, 1956 


well as individual adult news readers will be intrigued by 
the materials and the outline in “An Introduction to a 
Good Reading Habit’, published by the New York Times 
Othce of Educational Activities. This 20-lesson course 
is designed for high school students, It covers: 

News Summary and Index 

Circulation 

Headlines 

Pictures 

Sports 

Movies, Drama, and Reviews 

Society, Fashions, and Home I conomics 

Obituary Page 

Advertising 

Gathering the News 

Che Magic of Communication 

Editing the News 

Financial and Business News 

The Editorial P: 


Comparison of the Times with Other Newspapers 


The Place of the Newspaper in the Community 

They would be using the Times as a living textbook 
with the help of Theodore Bernstein's “How to Get the 
Most Out of Your New spaper’, and such Times pictorial 
supplements as “The Story of the New York Times” and 
“News, The Story of How It’s Gathered and Printed”, 
They would evaluate the Times against its own stated 
standards of accuracy, impartiality, complete coverage, 
complete separation of editorial policies from news 
columns, and no improper influence exerted by an out- 
side source, 

In the same vein news magazines like Time and 
Newsweek encourage further study and discussion of 
particular sectors of the news, “The Platform”, published 
by Newsweek, the various reader’s tests, the special 
materials issued by Time—these are in keeping with the 
emerging idea that news media are engaged in education. 

Life and Reader's Digest have other special educa 
tion services, and the Dige st has made a deliberate effort 
to put its news interpretation (and fiction) to fuller use 
by readers with limited reading ability (in the series 
The Reader's Digest “Adult Education Readers”. In most 
cases these efforts are left to prove their own value and 
worth, rather than taken up as cooperative projects in 
which the producer and consumer exchange ideas and 
turn out a joint program, 

Here is a movement hardly more than a dozen years 
old which will certainly continue to develop imagina 
tively. Adult educators would like to see the kind of 
imaginative effort which was put into The Wonderful 
World of Books (The New American Library, 1954) 
applied to other media of communication. As is well 
known, this volume grew out of a large-scale conference 
on Rural Reading in 1951 in which the book publishers, 
libraries, and retail distributors cooperated with numer 
ous organized groups in and out of education circles. 
The late Eduard Lindeman, working with the American 
Book Publishers Council, prepared a discussion leaders’ 
guide to Cncourage fuller cooperative effort among pro 
ducers and consumers of communication matter. What 
was done effectively by publishers and readers with 
regard to books could be done with regard to media 
in the news communication field. O¢ 
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CASE ONE: 


Kansas farm women discuss 
: how to interpret the news 


At the time of the Korean war, the home demonstration units of the 


Cooperative Extension Service participated in a series of meetings on 


"You and the News” under the direction of the Institute of Citizenship 

at Kansas State College. The story of this experiment is told in some 

detail here, as it offers ample opportunity to consider what the news 
reader may do to affect favorably the balance of forces influencing 


effective communication. 


[he scene is the courthouse in Ottawa, Kansas. Some 
50 leaders selected from the local units are present from 
farms and ranches, stores and shops in Franklin County. 
This is their monthly leader “lesson” on Citizenship, to 
be demonstrated later to their home groups of neighbors. 
Ihe leader of the four-hour session, a Kansas State Col- 
lege staff member, opens the session with some remarks 
about the citizen's role in the field of communications. 

“How many of those present listen to the daytime 
serials?” The majority of hands go up. 

“How many read comics?” Again most of the hands 
go up. 

“I have asked these questions,” the leader says, “to 
point out that all of you, every minute of every day, are 
involved in a web of communications, Have you been 
wondering lately whether you can believe in this radio 
commentator or that one? Have you worried about what 
to believe when you read in the newspapers about Korea, 
and what not to believe? Let’s discuss today how we can 
judge news, whether it comes over the radio, in the news- 
papers, or through the movies. I have no pat answers. 
There are none. But together let us talk over what hap- 
pens to news, what we regard as news, and what we can 
do about reading and listening.” 


first step 


W hat happens to the news? 


The news lesson for home demonstration leaders is 
introduced with the cartoon describing what happens 
to the news when it travels from the street corner where 
a murder is committed, through the eye witness, the 
reporter, the editor, and on to the reader, (see “The 
Story of a Story” on page 14.) 

For discussion purposes the group divides itself into 


Ultimately some 1,300 unit leaders in 27 counties took part 

in a four-hour “lesson”, later in extension fashion demonstrating 
the “lesson” to nearly 27,000 farm women. Simultaneous and 
later evaluations of the interest in this kind of lesson showed 
that the overwhelming majority, five out of six, found it 
“good” or “very good”, For details, see mimeographed report 
P6479-F6487, Cooperative Extension Service, Manhattan, 
Kansas, 1952, 


24 the workshop 


committees of eight to 10 people. The first questions 
go something like this: Where did this picture of the 
murder get its color and detail? At what stage did it 
change most—with the reporter, the editor, or the reader ? 

The first discussion produces a list of forces which 
play a role in the changing of a news story. Background, 
environment, education, previous experiences, interest, 
the job, the circumstances at the moment—all those are 
brought out in varying degrees by the discussion huddles. 
There is a fair balance among those who vote for the 
reporter, the editor, and the reader as the prime “‘chang- 
er’. One lady suggests that “something is added and 
subtracted at each step”, and most agree that actually all 
involved in this communication ‘‘change the news story”. 


second step 


What about the reader and the reporter? 


The second question concerns specifically the reader 
and the reporter. Half of the groups pretend that they 
are reporters, half discuss how they react as readers. 
After the allotted 15 minutes, spokesmen for the com- 
mittees are ready to talk about a list of factors that 
members think have had influence on communication. 

Before this feed-back, the “reporters” are put to a 
test. What is the color of the tower on the courthouse? 
Nobody can really swear that the tower is white and 
red. What makes the “reporters” more or less accurate 
observers? Why do we all observe things differently? 
Why do you or don’t you remember? 

Next, would “the readers” please react to this word 
that is written on the blackboard: RED. Everyone is 
asked to tell what he thought of when he saw the word. 
Here are the reactions: Communist, China, an apple, 
Russia, a birdhouse, my brother’s hair, a coat I have 
wanted, a fire engine, labor unions. Why do we have 
all these personal reactions to one and the same word? 
Would our grandmothers have reacted to RED in the 
same way? Why? 

The committees report their lists of forces that are 
at play. There are more detailed items than after the 
first discussion, and all the items mean more than they 
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did in the beginning. Among other things, the group 
members realize that all factors mentioned earlier may 
often stiffen into prejudice and bias. Do we all have 
prejudices? How do preferences influence us when we 
observe things or read about them? Are personal likes 
and dislikes always prejudices? Are we biased even in 
our selection of news? 


third step 


W hat's news? 

At this point the group has had a two-hour session 
and is ready to break off for lunch, During the lunch 
hour the members are asked to discuss informally “W bat 
is news?” Take today’s paper (and it doesn’t matter 
whether it is the metropolitan Kansas City Star or the 


Sidney Barrows, 45, stereowner in town, 
Rotarian, member of Chamber of Com- 
merce, has two kids (who go to University 


Republican. 


doe Brown, 55, steelworker, born in Pitts- 
burgh of Jewish immigrants, went as far as 
sixth grade, has three kids all grown up, 
long time union steward, Democrat. 


february, 1956 


of Kansas), born in Kansas City and of “the 
old stock" in that town, Episcopetlian, 


local Ottawa weekly). What news stories did you read 
this morning on the front page? What's news to you? 
What did you select and why? A brief poll is taken 
after lunch on who selected what on the front page. To 
point up the discussion the group is asked to talk about 
four imaginary readers, What preferences and prejudices, 
what bias might influence the selection and interpretation 
of the news by each of the people pictured below. 

Each committee picks one of the cases and discusses 
it against the background of the morning's findings on 
what changes news and the luncheon talks about what is 
news. Here are some of the findings: 

Some news we all pick, like local items, weather, and 
things that concern us personally, Other news we pick 
for its dramatic appeal. We choose from the newspapers 


Paul Schmid#, 50, wheat farmer in a county 
once settied by Russo-German immigrants, 
father of four kids (twe of whom go te 


Kansas State), Farm Bureau member, vet- 


eran of World War |, born in Kansas of 
immigrant perents, Catholic, not particu- 
larly interested in politics. 


TT 


Jean Cooper, 25, school teacher, college 
educated, supports family at home, born 
in Kansas of parents who came from the 
South, member of PTA and a club, Raptist, 
Republican. 


the workshop 25 
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because we want change, diversion, romance, escape. We 
pick our particular pieces of news, and we let them pass 
through the sieve of our own personalities. Sidney Bar- 
rows’ background interests and preferences are different 
from Joe Brown's While we all might want to “keep 
abreast of the times’, we all have different viewpoints 
on what keeps us abreast of times. A businessman and a 


shop steward look at union news differently. 


fourth step 


Why read news? 


The unit leaders now are ready to take the question, 
“Does it matter what we read and bow we read?” In the 
COMMITTEES they discuss why we print news and why we 
read news and why it matters what we print and read 


Quit of the groups comes a new set of sugyestions. 


Ihe two lists below came out of two typical sessions 
one in a rural county, one in a metropolitan county 


about the same time as the Franklin County meeting. 


RURAL COUNTY 


Wee read news: 


4. to keep abreast of the times 

b. to broaden understanding 

c. to look after our own interests 

d. to find out what experts think 

e. to carry our own responsibilities in the world 


f to get the other side 


METROPOLITAN COUNTY 


Woe vead news: 


a. to broaden view points, break prejudices 
b. to strengthen the democratic process 
for its educational value 
d. out of intellectual habit 
e. to keep abreast of the time: 


‘ , 
f. for entertainment 


fifth step 


i h fcan ue do about all this 


{ p to this point the women in their study on news 
selection have been concerned with choice and_ bias 
Now they are impatient to set down on paper some sug 
gestions as to what individuals and groups can do wo 
further int Ni gee nt news communication, 

What can we in groups like the home demonstration 
units do about improving ourselves as readers and the 


papers as news media? After a lively discussion, spokes 


men for the committees report back to the whole group. 
Here is what some groups suggested: 
The individual should: 

© Read many or at least two newspapers; listen to sev- 
eral commentators, not one. 

© Check the source from which news is coming (all 
the leaders. were supplied with a bibliography on 
reliable sources ). 

© Read and listen——combine radio listening with news- 
paper reading. 

© Compare news with what is said in reference sources 
on the subject (go to the library once in a while). 

The club or organization should: 

Get volunteers to do some news detecting 
Read and discuss articles on topics clarifying e.g. 
what Communism ts 

bad Poll members on reading habits; discuss the results 
of the poll. 

® Have a discussion (or debate) on some topic from 
last month's papers. 

© Arrange monthly quizzes. 


the take-home pay 


Ihe last question during the news session concerns 
what is going to happen back home in the units in the 
communities. 

The whole group takes a look at what they have done 
during the four-hour session, These four hours do not 
represent a package that you can take back to your unit 
of 12-15 neighbors, 

What do we scrap? What do we save? W here do we 
start? What should be chosen as a good opening dis- 
cussion? Does the cartoon series of the murder fit the 
purposes of a neighborhhod group? (In one county 
the unit leaders decided to cut out newspaper photo- 
graphs and paste up their own cartoon story.) Perhaps 
it would be better to start with today’s papers? (They 
did this in several cases.) Would the four case-persons 
be a good starting point? 

One thing that all units can do is to make room for 
individual checking on reading habits. All can participate 
in this. It is a good starting point for discussions, In 20 
out of the 27 counties the unit leaders were asked to fill 
in the readers’ poll of their own choice of newspapers, 
radio commentators, and radio programs. In some of the 
counties the leaders were given a sample weekly score 
card on newsreading to keep for their own interest. 

The discussion on where to start and on interesting 
tricks to use leads to a pattern that is very much the 
choice of the group. Most agree that the session has 
attempted to develop a point of view rather than to 
pass on some definite facts, What the unit leaders there- 
fore have to do is to make this point clear. Part of that 
job lies in a full use of the discussion method rather 
than formal reporting. The members agree that there is 
a vast difference between passing on a lesson about peach 
canning or furniture upholstering, and a lesson on “You 
and the News”. O¢ 
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CASE TWO 


the free press. 


Meeting in the Municipal Building and in private 
homes, the group was made up of volunteer participants 
recruited by a civic-spirited leader, Mrs. Betty McCombs. 
Iwo local newspapermen served as resource persons, and 
outside visitors sat in on the meetings. A list of book 
and pamphlet materials was used, One weckly news- 
paper, s« veral news magazines, an occasional foreign 
paper, and subscriptions to eight large newspapers com- 
pleted the raw material for the analyses. The group used 
reviews and reports, panels and other forms of discussion, 
and continuous news valuation as its main methods, It 
met eight times. 

At the first session, the resource leader, Leo Moli- 
naro, Executive Secretary of the Akron Adult Education 
Foundation, stated the purpose of the clinic as being to 
make “an open inquiry into the printed news coverage of 
the day”. The group took an inventory of questions it 
was interested in. Here are the questions: 

1. What is the nature and function of the free press in 
a democracy ? 

2. How do newspapers from various parts of the U.S 
and from the other countries compare in regard to 
editorial policy ? 

3. To what extent is censorship practiced, ¢ither by 
emphasis or omission, by design or by accident? 

4. What are the sources of our printed news? What are 
the mechanics of news-gathering? What about the 
various news services? 

5. What are the relations of government to a free press? 
How is legislative and organizational news mad 
available? What about security items? Who decides 
what is secret? 

6. What influence does the public have on news report- 

ing? 

Who were the great pioneers of the press? 

Leo Molinaro, who chaired all but three of the night 
sessions, points out in his report that “in building a 
modern apparatus for the effective communication and 
discussion of ideas in the adult community, the newspaper 
may well have to bear the lion’s share of the load. It is 


february, 1956 


a woman's club in Akron 
takes a look at the newspaper 


While the farm women in Kansas evaluated the receiving side of news 
communication, others gave attention to the sender side, analyzing news- 
papers and radio and television programs. Take the group of 25 women 
in Cuyahoga Falls and the Newspaper Reading Clinic they sponsored 
with the help of the Adult Education Foundation of Akron, Ohio. Here is 


an example of a citizen project to make a fair and balanced appraisal of 


our textbook——a dynamic medium for communication in 
which the consumer of news may develop a growing 
partnership with the producer”, 

What came out of “the partnership” in Cuyahoga 
Falls? 

1. A first-hand acquaintance with news-gathering 
and editorial decisions. Vor its second session, the group 
met with the news editor of the Akron Beacon-Journal, 
Edwin S¢ hoenleb, and discussed such points as the HN por 
tance of local news, the selection, emphasis, placement, 
and omission of important news, the role of a “news 
paper group” like the Knight papers, and advertising in 
relation to this newspaper's responsibility for accuracy 

2. An appraisal of news coverage in large daily 
newspapers and selected magazines of two crucial Amer 
ican problems: farm policies and the United Nations, 
Working with a simple newspaper analysis checklist, 
the members Rave and discussed reports on current 
coverage. Categories in a checklist prepared by Molinaro 
allowed for appraisal of special and overall coverage of 
the two topics in the newspapers under consideration, 
and an analysis of editorials and cartoons 

3. A deeper understanding of the various responsi 
bilities for maintaining a free press in a democracy, \n 
three sessions and with the help of such reading matter 


as the Public Affairs Pamphlet, “Keep Our Press Free” 
by Robert E. 


article series, 


Cushman; the Christian Science Monitoy 
“How to Read Your Newspaper’; the 
Luce-Hutchins Report; and, as resource person, one of 
the Akron Beacon-Journal editorial writers, the mem 
bers discussed the reader's responsibility, editorial prac 
tices, the press and society, and the limitations of the 
press. Supreme Court decisions, data on own rship, co 
centration, and historical deve lopment of the American 
press made up the content of these sessions. , 

4. A news-coverage appraisal of three large news 
papers with a national audience (The New York Times, 
The New York Herald Tribune, and The Christian Sci 
ence Monitor). 

As with the Kansas farm groups, participants in the 
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Akron Clinic agreed that out of the experiment had come 
“criucal reading of many more sources of news than 
formerly, more sensitivity to what is behind the printing 
of news, aroused awareness of censorship dangers in 
many forms, and a determination to continue the study 
of the press” 

The Akron Clinic, and such workshops and insti- 
tutes sponsored by the Adult Education Foundation of 
Akron as “A Morning of Television” and “The Impact 
of Comic Books on Our Children”, are examples of 
attempts to bring the receiver and the sender together 
for evaluation, And in these cases we also see a healthy 
determination of ordinary citizens to do their part in 
“keeping the press free”. 


... and other cases 


On a national scale, the American Council for Bet- 
ter Broadcasting, a non-profit coordinating organization, 
works to “correlate efforts of scattered groups and in- 
dividuals for better radio-TV programing”. With 
headquarters in Wisconsin, the Association publishes a 
News-Letter on Better Broadeasts which includes results 


from look-listen projects aimed at rating particular 
broadcasts and TV programs; news on “people working 
for better programs”, around-the-world news on confer- 
ences and studies. Through conferences, through coop- 
erative efforts with such agencies as The Institute for 
Education by Radio and TV in Ohio, through resolutions 
forwarded to proper authorities, the Association gives 
another proof that the receivers have effective ways of 
appraising mass communications media by cooperating 
with the senders. 

For some time the Public Affairs Section of the 
Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. has been 
developing a project on “The Citizen and the News”. 
Plans have been made in the Southwest for an initial 
workshop to explore the partnership between producers 
and consumers of news, and it has been proposed that 
the AEA sponsor a series of “Communications Clinics” 
in representative communities. These clinics would be 
designed to stimulate more effective use of the mass 
communications media on a national scale. Sponsored in 
each community by a civic organization (such as a 
League of Women Voters, a Junior Chamber of Com- 


CHECKLIST FOR NEWSPAPER READERS* 


personal checklist 


Yes No 

1, Do I read other things besides my 
favorite pages? - 
Do I check what I have read? _——— 
. Do I question the story as it stands? - —— 
Do I ever see that a word has one 
meaning for the writer, another 
meaning for me? 
5. Do I tend two think both-and in- 

stead of either-or? 
6. Do I try te spot false generaliza- 

tions / 


~ nN 


Do I examine the qualifications of 
the authority of a news story? — 
8. Do I give ideas a fair chance if they 
are foreign or unfamiliar? 
9. Can I distinguish between fact and 
opinion? — 
10. Do I check the sources of stories? —_—— 
11, Can I spot my own prejudices ? 
12. De I try to keep my own opinions 
separate from the facts? - 
13. Do I regularly read more than one 
newspaper ? 
14. Do I follow through on important 
news items, trace their further de- 
velopment? 


newspaper checklist 


Name of Newspaper 
Date Checked 


Yes No 


1. It identifies mews sources clearly, 
rather than just by “informed quar- 
ters say...” —_— — 

2. It tells the reader what position it 
holds on specific issues, and why. — —— 

3. The facts are not confused with the 
paper's own editorial opinions. The 

news is not colored with emotional 
headlines and stories that “weight” 
the facts. — —— 

4. All the obtainable facts in a story 
are reported, not just some of them. - 

5. It keeps in touch with the readers 
and with public opinion through 
letters-to-the-editor columns, guest 
editorials, or man-on-the-street inter- 
views. —— 

6. It accepts the responsibility of keep- 
the readers informed on all critical 
issues, 


*Adapted from Dennis and Stensland, Keeping up with the News (a Life Adjustment booklet) 
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merce, or an Adult Education Council), they would 
run 12 to 18 months. 
Their purpose: 


* To study the way newspapers, radio stations, and tele- 
vision stations gather, report, edit, and interpret the 
news. 

>. 


To analyze how the ordinary citizen forms judgments 
about what he reads, hears, and sees via the mass 
communications media. 

Those immediately involved in the Communications 
Clinics would be, (a) the group (or groups) adopting 
the news study project as part of a formal program, and 
(b) professional representatives of the communications 
media. 

These two groups would have the responsibility of 
working out the general course of the project: time 
schedules, procedural details, and evaluation techniques, 
as well as deciding on the means of publicizing results 
of the study. 

Out of the project should come: 


* Local citizen commissions on the news media (com- 
parable to the Citizens Commission on the Public 
Schools). 

* A plan for similar commmunications clinics in other 
Ul. S. communities. 

* A Citizens’ Commission on Communications, sponsored 
by the AEA. 

. 


Recommendations to the AEA with regard to its func- 
tions in the field of communications. 


what's in the future? 


On the drawing board are new plans for a serious 
effort to increase the understanding of mass media of 
communication in a free society. One such plan bears 
special mention. Ohio State University, with support 
from the Fund for Adult Education, is developing a new 
series Of discussion programs on “The Citizen and the 
Mass Media”’. 

With Edgar Dale and Robert W. Kilbourn as 
authors, the series builds up the assumption that study- 
discussion groups are fitting forms for a critical appraisal 
of sender and receiver of communications. 

Still in its experimental form, the series draws its 
content from recent research findings on the effects of 
communication. These include current appraisals of 
comic books, newspapers, radio broadcasting, motion 
pictures, and television. The very title suggests, though, 
that a primary concern is the role of the individual in a 
society with mass techniques for communicating ideas and 
information that shape the future. The series is a bold 
attempt to establish on a large scale the kind of two-way 
communication this workshop has suggested in the area 
of news. OO 
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and different professional societies. I got the names of 
25 key people who were still single, out of college, and 
under 35. I called a meeting and pointed out the needs 
for a program for this age group. The group was 
enthusiastic, and chose 12 of their number as an ex- 
ecutive committee to get activiti: nder way. 

For the next week the whole 25 made contacts, get- 
ting the names of 300 people. Of these, 180 showed up 
at our first meeting! 

The executive committee decided it should plan two 
activities a month, on different nights of the week, and 
that each of its members would take turns being chair- 
man for a party committee. After two months of activ- 
ities, we had a membership drive. We asked partic- 
ipants to take out a social membership in the YMCA 
plus contribute a dollar which would go to the group. 
Nearly 150 agreed to take out this membership. 

It was interesting to note, after 10 activities, that 375 
of the mailing list had appeared at one or more of the 
activities. There was a nucleus that was always there, 
and new faces appeared each time 

The activities included a Halloween party, a music 
hour with the music critic of the Toledo Art Museum 
playing serious music, a square dance, a Christmas 
semi-formal dinner dance, an ice skating party, a Valen- 
tine card party, a tour through the telephone company, 
spring picnics, a Dixieland jazz concert, plus weekend 
trips 

There has been a slightly higher attendance at the 
cultural activities than at the regular parties. The 
friendships that have been made through the group and 
the change of attitude of those who had been in town 
and had not previously had the opportunity to meet 
others of their own age have been most gratifying 
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IN PRINT 


Hercules or Prometheus? 
A Review by Robertson Sillars 


IN QUEST OF KNOWLEDGE: A /isforical 
Perspective on Adult Education. By C, 
Hartley Grattan. Sponsored by the Fund 
for Adult Education, New York: Associa 
tion Press, 1955, 337 pp. $4.75. 


So far as I know this ve lume (which 
the author calls “neither a formal nor a 
complete history; it is, rather, a long essay 
using historical materials’) is the first 
attempt to describe and interpret the ce 
velopment of adult education within the 
framework of a general theory of its social 
function, It is the able performance of this 
task which gives the book its very con 
iderable value and at the same time en 
ables us to see a serious limitation in the 
author's frame of reference 

Unel the late eighteenth century,’ Mr 
Grattan tells us, “it is hardly possible to 
identify and discuss institutions which, by 
intent, were designed for the education of 
sdults How, then, can he discuss, as he 
does, the education of adults from preliter 
ate times through classical antiquity, the 
Middle Ages, and the Renaissance? The 
interestin device he uses to overcome this 
difficulty and to place adult education in 
social and historical perspective is to draw 


a distinction between the education of 


adultes and adult education. “All those in 
fluences which have an impact on the adult 
mind, and which ‘condition’ it, may he 


called the education of adults, while those 
activities which are educational by imtent, 
may be called adult education.’ In this 
sense, the education of adults (the diffu 
sion of knowledge—including techniques 
and values—-from the culture-creators to 
the intelligentsia, and then to the masses) 
is a normal and inevitable part of the 
social process, whereas adult education is 
a planned and selective supplement to un 
| lanned processes of cultural transmission 

It is in this perspective that Mr. Grattan 
discusses the development of British and 
then American adult education during the 
last two centurtes, He solves the prob 
lems of historical exposition with all the 
meenuit and literary charm that those 
familiar with some of his earlier books 
will expect, Both the specialist and the 
general reader will find much that is new 
or in a new perspective in these sections, 
which occupy the greater part of the book 

Yet it is here, and in a final section on 
“The Road Ahead" that Mr. Grattan's 
conception of adult education as basically 
the diffusion of knowledge seems to cause 
him to slight what may be the most im 
portant development of recent years in 
adult education theory and practice—the 


notion that adult education is a more suit 


able instrument for the development of a 


democratic culture when it stresses wide 
spread participation in studying the tasks 
and problems of daily life in modern so 
ciety and in developing and carrying out 
programs for dealing with them, than 
when it emphasizes the acquisition by the 
masses of organized knowledge which is 
already the possession of an educated 
elite 

I have no quarrel with the author when 
he writes Adult education thus far has 
done its best job in promoting expertness 
and efficiency in vocations, its least re- 
markable job in cultivating wisdom in the 
management of public and private affairs 
Ihis, I believe, is true. But to correct this 
imbalance he recommends particular atten 
tion to “the humanities, the social sciences 
the arts, and science’. These, as he notes, 
are “subjects - Now, the trouble with an 
adult curriculum based on subjects , as 
these are generally organized for purposes 
of research and systematic exposition, 
seems to me to be that it ignores the fact 
that adults generally have neither the 
subject-centered interests of the profes 
sional scholar nor the subsidized, unstruc 
tured, relatively irresponsible life of the 
high school and college student in an en 
vironment which encourages the cultiva 
tion of free-floating curiosity, The adult 
faces Cor tries to run away from) the tasks 
and problems inherent in his career as a 
bread-winner, a homemaker, a neighbor, a 
voter, a human being with responsibilities 
for himself and others. His primary “sub 
ject’ is his own life and relationships 
Adult education can perhaps help him to 
conceive these relationships more broadly, 
more generously, and more intelligently 
than if he were left to the mercies of the 
blind or self-interested forces that have 
contributed to the “conditioning” of the 
adult mind throughout history 

But Mr. Grattan is surely right that the 
problems of building a liberal curriculum 
(or curricula) for adults and providis 
suitable educational leadership are press 
ing and as yet far from solved. When the 
are, perhaps the prol lems of educati 
adults, which he labels on page 410 as “the 
difficulties to which the flesh of adult edi 
cators is inescapably heir’, will also be 
resolved and adult educators will no 
lon er have to take as their hero net 
Hercules cleaning out the Augean stable 
with celerity, but Sisyphus of Corinth 
eternally rolling his stone up the hill 
which, however, in the meantime is no 
ignoble stance and perhaps not quite in 
vain 

For the hoped-for future, though, we 
prefer Prometheus bringing fire from 
| 


veaven to Mr. Grattan'’s Hercules 


SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCA. 
TION. By William O. Stanley, B. Othanel 
Smith, Kenneth D. Benne, G Archibald W 
inderson, New York: Dryden Press, 195 
638 pp. $5.90. 


The authors describe as the urpose of 


this book “to acquaint the student with the 


social forces that influence education and 


the ways in which the educational enter 


prise is affected by them”. In this volume, 


adult leadership 
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therefore, they have brought together a 
selection of materials from most of the 
ocial disciplines and focused them, 


through 200 pages of textual material pre 


ceding and following the selections, on 


significant issues and problems in educa- 
tion. The more than 100 readings included 
in the volume represent the thinking of an 
even greater number of social scientists 
and theorists in education, sociology, 


thropolog 


an 
y, political science, and psychol 
Since many of the issues presented are 
the 


fo present Opposing 


os 
attempted 
to indicate the 


the 


controversial, authors have 


vicws 


facts and to outline the opinions on 


various sides. The textual material written 


by the authors is designed to provide the 
reader with the sociological background 


necessary for the understanding and ana 


lytical examination of each selection b 


defining terms and concepts and showin 


interrelationships. The book is useful not 


only to the student of education as 1 social 
process, but as a basic reader in the con 
cepts of the social sciences 


SYMBOLS AND SOCIETY: 
Symposium of the 
Philosophy, 
man Bryson, Louis 
Hoagland, G R. M. 
Harper ¢€ 

This is the 
part played by syn 


kind It is 


Fourteenth 
Ss; MONE, 


Ly 


Conference on 


Religion. Ediied hy 
Finkelstein, Hudson 
Maclver. New York 
G11 pp. $6.04 
second of two books on the 
life of 


work of some Ww 


and 


Bros., 195 


bols in the man 


the joint 


scholars who met at Harvard University in 
the tall of 1954 to explore the wa syn 
bols influence social thought and action 
Their studies range from the Bible through 
literature, the arts, the physical sciences 
and politics past and present. Their find 
ings demonstrate the manifold use and 
occasional abuse of symbols in our dail 
life With its companion volume, Symbols 
and Values, this book opens new avenue 
f understandit the relationships be 
tween me is individuals, in groups, and 
in nation through the symbolic expres 
ns of hu in pury ( 


GROUP WORK AND COMMUNITY OR- 
GANIZATION, 1955: Papers presented at 


bhi nd Annual lorum of the National 
Conference of Social Work. New York 
Columbia University Pre ) pr 


} 

field of « munity organization and three 
in the field of ial gr work. The pa 
p« on commun nization report n 
recent ce clopments in ¢ nity weltare 
plannin which ¢ pha ize the role of the 
citizen in community development. The 
papers ¢ odal group work emphasize 
tt echr que ind tools, and examine the 
the of cial oup work 


THE CLUB MEMBER'S HANDBOOK: 4 


Guide to Club Activities and Parliamen 
tary Procedure. By Lucy R. G Harold \ 
Milligan. New York: Barnes « Nohbk 
inc., 195 0 pp. $1.50 

A paperbound reprint of an earlier « 
tion, this book presents detailed informa 
tion and guidance on how clul ire of 


february, 1956 


ganized, how meetings are conducted, 


constitution and by-laws, duties and qual 


ifications of officers, how motions are 


amended, how resolutions are made, how 


minutes are kept, how votes are taken and 
counted, how elections are conducted, how 


finances are handled, how committees 


work, how correspondence is conducted, 


how programs are conducted, how news 


papers are prepared, how to speak in pub- 


lic, and how to get the right publicity. 


In addition, various types of organizations 


1 


are described a chay fer 1s included 


to an old club 


and 


on “giving new vitality 


WHO SHOULD DETERMINE THE PUR- 
POSES, POLICIES, AND PROGRAMS 
OF THE SCHOOL? Office of Lield Sert 
Colleee of Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ul. 14 pp. 20¢ 

A brief analysis of 
of lay ! 


ana 
the public schools 


wes, 


some basic conce pts 


professional responsibility in 


PRELIMINARY SUBJECT HEADING LIST 


IN ADULT EDUCATION. Giff © Lachine 
Dit., Columbia University Libraries +5 
W’. 114th St., New York 27, N. Y. 14 pp 


Sincle 


free 


copy 
A compilation of subject headings for 


the library of the adult education special 


HOW TO HOLD MEETINGS AND CON. 


FERENCES. Burean of Business Practiue, 
National Foremen's Institute Ink Neu 
London, Conn. 31 pp. NPI 

Describes t pes of meetin methods of 
preparation, steps in the conterence proc 


ess, requirements of leader hij methods 


of improving participation, and responss 


bilities in speakin 


AUTONOMOUS GROUPS BULLETIN, | «/ 


XY, No Sprm 19 Mrs. Jobn Rowers 
Ir., 1004 Hotel tmbassador New York 

ie 2 17 pp tunual subscription, 
s/f Single issu 8/00 

The Spring, i9 issue of the Antono 
mous Groups Bulletin contains an article 
on “What is an Autonom (, { and 
r note “On the Kelation of Autonon tw 
Small Cor jr Process Thu issue alse 
conta re rts ona lt se e | rat 
for auton t | i Schene ' 


ilifornia 


THE EPIC OF MAN: Discus 
Life Education Department, 


Y Rockefeller Plaza, Neu 


ion Outlines 
Room l { f 
York 10, N.Y 


} pp. ea. $1.00 per set; 1 sels, SIOU00 
Currently appearing in Life Magazine 
1s a new series of articles entitled ‘The 
Epi of Man”, a sequel to Life 5 previou 
series On The World We Live In The 
new series, according to Life re-creat 
the high pome of man’s epi journe 


through time”, from prehistoric time to 


the dawn of Western culture. Text is |} 

Lincoln Barnett, and each article is illu 

trated b speciall commissioned paint 
ings. Discussion Outlines for each chapter 
are bein pre] ired and will he pr ile j 
to adult education grou at cost 


continued on next page 
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1 advantage t jrams 
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ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBR 
five mus record f 
auth tative, d ented 
f nt t ' : = 
relig and cere € t 
cepts, r es, work 1 fF 
fluence f © ture 
laritie and flerence f 
A 3 th t y t 
Ame : Ind hat 
Fra Ind a. 3 ’ 
tine, Negro, Spa Ethiog 


Know— 


nay be used 


ARY of 
many 


These 


of 
sder 
hem 


f FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


» 
daily h 
ra ! re 
charge w 

r 

Or 1] 
the rea 
te ir ¢ 

Kix ' 
weigh 


home atur 


Each $35.00 . 


117 West 46th Street 


New York 36, New York 


SPEED 
a REA 


DING 


ie easy 
AVit Rateometer 
‘ ‘ each enrollee tr 
i | y 
aT 1] re 
| A 
i | the unit in ‘ 
y ‘ t ents t ele 
n | 1 ‘ 
linie, classr I ur 
Ha meter f tures vA 
‘ ret re x cnleu 
y mar rr « carton 


5 to 9 units, each $31.50 


10 of more units, each $29.75 


AUDIO 


Dept. B-62 


VISUAL 


521 8. Plymouth 


ct. 


RESEARCH 
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INFORMAL ADULT 
EDUCATION 


MALCOLM KNO 
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Remember, Doomuch 


How to Find 
An Adult Educator 


It's easy if you have the new 
1955-56 AEA Membership 
Directory. Contains names 
and addresses of more than 
14,000 of the nation’s lead- 


ing adult educators, 


Lists at $5.00 per copy. Only 
$2.00 to AEA members. 
Write today to: AEA, 743 
N, Wabash, Chicago 11 


ANNOUNCIN ! 


A CLINIC ON PLANNING 
for those who PLAN and CONDUCT 

* TRAINING WORKSHOPS 

¢ CONVENTIONS 

¢ CONFERENCES 


April 25-27, 1956 
Barbizon Plaza Hotel 
New York City 


for full details write 


CONFERENCE COUNSELORS 


114 East 40th Street New York 16, New York 


POSITION DESIRED 


1 am interested in a more challenging position 
lhirty-one years old; BS und M.A en 
four years experience as Assistant Director of 
mm adult education program Experienced in 
establishing training programs and public rela 


rons activities W rite Hox ans, lacks 


P this i 


a vacation, not a field trip! 


continued from page 31 

MAKING THE YEARS COUNT: The 1955 
Report of the New York State Joint Leg 
islative Committee on Problems of the 
Aging. New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Problems of the Aging, 94 
Broadway, Newburgh, N. Y. 162 pp. Free. 


In this document authorities on health, 
education, social work, housing, and em- 
ployment report on progress which has 
heen made to enlarge human understand- 
ing about older adults. They report also 
on new facilities and new opportunities 
which are available to guide older people 
toward their goals. 


NOTES FOR AFTER FIFTY. The National 
Association for Mental Health, Inc., 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 4 pp. ea. 
Se per set. 

An original series of six illustrated 
messages for distribucion to men and 
women 50 to 60 years of age. Contents 
include: attitudes and facts about aging 
today, improving and keeping one’s health, 
living within an older body, taking ad 
vantage of modern devices and services, 
growing in the later years through devel 
opment of new skills and interests, self 
understanding in relation to money mat 
ters, living arrangements, and relationships 
with family, friends and community 


A-V AIDS 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION PROGRAMS 
ON 16 MM. FILM FOR NON-TELEVISION 
USE. National Television 
Film Service, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 47 pp. NPL. 


Educational 


A catalogue of 30-minute programs re 
leased for 16 mm. use. Several of the 
series described are suitable for adult 
kroups Among 


Muh me, 


America in the 
26 programs telling the story of 


them are 


America’s development through the arts 
and crafts of the time. American Political 
Parties, 13 programs demonstrating the 
role of political parties in a democracy. 
The Great Ideas, 39 discussions by Mor- 
timer J. Adler on basic issues relevant to 
everyday life. (Five of the titles in this 
series are specifically related to adult edu- 
cation processes. They are “Liberal Edu- 
cation in Relation to Labor and Leisure’, 
‘Adult Learning”, “Learning from Books”, 
Learning from Discussion”, and “Learn- 
ing through Television.) Other series 
titles are: Of Men and Ideas, six discus- 
sions by Irving J. Lee of problems in 
People, 13 
demonstrations on why we think, feel, 


communication. discussion- 
and act as we do. Understanding the 
Child, seven programs on the physical and 
emotional growth of children, 
other series are available in special sub 
ject-matter areas such as history and cur 


Several 


rent events, the arts, mathematics, etc, 


THE RECORDING AS A TEACHING 
TOOL: A Bulletin for Parents and Teach 
ers, Folkways Records, 117 W. 46th St., 
New York 36, N.Y. 16 pp. Free. 


A compilation of articles on how re 
cordings may be used from the kinder 
garten to the adult class. Among the sub 
ject areas covered are language arts, for 
eign languages, history and social studies, 
literature, the dance, music (with special 
emphasis on jazz), intercultural educavon, 
sociology, and library education. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE MADE 
EASY: A Visual Aid Based on Robert's 
Rules of Order. New London, Conn. 
Arthur C. Croft, 1955. 16 pp. $2.50. 

A comprehensive group of charts which 
can be consulted at a glance. Wire-bound 
in a pocket-size book. 


UNESCO SELECTED LIST OF CATA- 
LOGS OF SHORT FILMS AND FIiLM- 
STRIPS. UNESCO Publications Service, 
475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 25 pp. 


LT . 


Issued as No. 14 in the series, Reports 
and Papers on Mass Communication, this 
bulletin lists catalogs of national produc 
tion of 21 countries, sources of informa 
tion for an additional 19 countries, and 
subject catalogs on 14 topics of inter 
national interest. 


1956-57 GUIDE TO AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS. 
Visual Aids Service, Div. of University 
Extension, University of Ulinois, Cham 
paign. 610 pp. $3.50, paper; $5.00 cloth. 
1 classified index of the films listed and 
described is available free. 


Describes films, filmstrips, transcrip 
tions, and recordings available for rent, 
and tapes available for duplication from 


one of the largest audio-visual libraries 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE TAPES, 
SCRIPTS, AND TRANSCRIPTIONS. /s/ 
edition, 1955. Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wis, 144 pp. $4.75 

Lists 375 tapes, 88 scripts, and 29 tran 


scriptions 
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As you know, we bought nearly 


1,000 copies of Leader's Digest 
No. 1. Now I see that No. 2 
is ready and a glance at its contents i 
tells me it is every bit as useful 
is No. 1. Jeanne Watson's article 
‘Scientists and Sweetbreads’ is j 
itself worth the price of the whok ; 
| booklet. So please rush us 100 
copies as a starter ; 
WATSON DICKERMAN | 
Community dult Education § 
University of Michigan x 1 
7 . ‘ 
LEADER'S DIGEST N¢ ). 2 
7 4 
shut , N Jia a o fal 
i ani ‘ 
‘ The Best from Volume 2 of AptUL? LEADERSHIP 
E 
; Tasks for Leaders 
The Training of Leaders 
h Understanding Small Groups 
d Problems of Organizations 
Ways to Personal Growth 
4 Help from Social Science 
é, Technology for Learning, Action and Growth 
Your stake in the AEA 
Is 
is LIST PRICE: $2.00 
a SPECIAL PRICE TO AEA MEMBERS: ONLY $1.00 PER COPY 
vd 
r 
Quantity Rates: SENT TO YOU BY RETURN MAIL 
S. 10 to 24 copies 90c per copy 
ty . 
a. 25 or more copies 75c per copy 
h. Adult Education Association 
nd 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
“V5 Please send me copies of LEADER'S DIGEST NO. 2, 
P ¥ ApY* The Best from Volume II of ADULT LEADERSHIP. 
it, \ 
i L Name 
Ss, Organization 
lst ’ 
ce, ial Street 
: City... Zone State 
in 
, Payment enclosed AEA Member Non-member 
ip 
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COAST-TO-COAST LEADERSHIP TRAINING LABORATORIES 


Opportunities fon Practice of Leadership Skill- 

Research in Human Relations 

Increased Human Relations Insight 

Effective Communications in Organizational Relationships 
Diagnosing Group Relations 

Community Development and Action 

Problem-Solving Methods for the Administrator 
Increasing Teaching and Training Skills 


Problems of Inter-Group Action 


Dates Name Place Cost Program Highlights 


developed program for community and 


Tenths , cade tite “ organiza 
July Drain Locaboens rvi Peet heed, Mirvtrve ‘ “ hat The development of diagnostic shally tate gre 
\ i it Group DD pe Bourd & Hoo S125 layne \ Praia {- Troiners program (4 week with 
bh serssie punts lead 1 one-week laboratory for a special grouy 
leaders from all oocupats where noern ts for group a 
relation Large inter-university staff White Mountas 
Worite te NELGD (20) loth SW W vashiinaete ®, bee 
j July Fifth Annual Midwe On the Quadrangl vuitton $100 lromung to develop personal tought aod group management 
Workshop to Cone y ol The t ersity md & Room — $60 For leaders of civic, tvbustevl stional and religion 
Human Rel f Chien it Laternationa (Chicago's dy nance propeabatics mod iostitutions serve as re 


Bh evtrne for this laboratory experienes In cooperation with the 


Commimsion oo Human Helatior (reds if desired Write 
i 
| Hluman Helations Center, University of Chicago. bE niversity 
lewe Administration Buildin Hoom 10. Chien Hihh 


July Ovo 4 immer Work ¢ Center i Litton $100 ch Chver-all Cheer opine Leadership for a bree We 
i il (orenay ' nlerence (conference N bh Lrapeoving Stall Melate 
= Aw it Peaet Hoard & oom $100 ence N fessional Development and I 
sd Auu. O-t itt (columbia University each conferences Traini Conference No. 3 Phirowgh Cooperative t 
md Action esearch ( columbian © niversity finda 
to t reddit wives Write to: Center for Laprovir 
r I hers College, Columbia Univers: sew 


j 4 Third A ml bh Hill fu a I f fr week f ' (sroup D lopment, I 
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Dev ehopeened TT | hietae t rhane Jr Midwest Training erin Hlumon Welote trh Ju 
Human Relatior College, U chan, Oohe lewe, Ul rhana, Oe 
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